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CHAPTER XVI. 
SATURDAY OOVE. 


R. BEARDSLEY, the deputy sheriff, 
conducted Donald to the elegant man- 
sion of Captain Patterdale. Perhaps no one 
who saw them walking together suspected 
that the boat-builder was charged with so 
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gross a crime as stealing the tin box and its 
valuable contents. Some persons do not like 
to walk through the streets with sheriffs and 
policemen; but Donald was not of that sort, 
for in spite of all the evidence brought against 
him, he obstinately refused to believe that he 
was guilty. Even the fact that several notes — 
and other papers had been found in the shop 
did not impair his belief in his own innocence. 
Captain Patterdale was in his library nervous- 
ly awaiting the return of the officer, when they 
arrived. 

*¢ Don John, I hope you will come out of this 
all right,” said he, as they entered. . 

**T have no doubt I shall, sir,”” replied Don- 
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ald. “If I don’t, it will be because I can’t 
prove what is the truth.” 

Mr. Beardsley reported the result of the 
search, and handed the captain the four fifty- 
dollar bills with the papers. 

“‘T have no doubt all these were in the tin 
box,” said the nabob, sadly. ‘The bills are 
like those paid me by Hasbrook, and these 
notes are certainly mine. I don’t ask you to 
commit yourself, Don John, but —” 

‘¢ Commit myself! ” exclaimed Donald, with 
a look of contempt, which, in this connection, 
was sublime. ‘‘I mean to speak the truth, 
whether I am committed or not.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you will be able to clear this thing 
up,” added Captain Patterdale. ‘I wish to 
ask you a few questions.” 

‘*T willanswer them truly. The only wrong 
I have done was to conceal what I thought 
there was no harm in concealing.” 

‘“*It is not wise to do things in the dark.” 

** You will excuse me, sir, but you have done 
the samething. If I had known that your tin 
box was stolen, I should have understood 
several things which are plain to me now.” 

** What, for instance?” 

‘If I had known it, I should have brought 
these bills to you as soon as Laud paid them to 
me, to see if they belonged to you. .And I 
should have known why Laud was digging 
clams on Turtle Head.” 

‘¢ Laud says he paid you no money.” 


‘¢ He paid me three hundred and fifty dollars ¢ 


for the Juno — these four bills and the three I 
paid Mr. Leach.” 

‘“* He persists that he don’t own the Juno, 
and says that Captain Shivernock lets Bim 
have the use of her for taking care of her,” 
continued the nabob. 

Donald’s face, which had thus far been 
clouded with anxiety, suddenly lighted up 
with a cheerful smile, as he produced the 
cover of an old tuck-diary, which contained 
the papers of Ramsay & Son. He opened it, 
and took therefrom the bill of sale of the Juno, 
in the well-known writing of Captain Shiver- 
nock. 

** Does that prove anything?” he asked, as 
he tossed the paper on the desk, within reach 
of the inquisitor. 

‘It proves that Captain Shivernock sold 
the Juno to you, and consequently he has, not 
owned her since the date of this bill,” replied 
the nabob, as he read the paper. 

‘*Is it likely, then, that Captain Shivernock 
lets Laud have the use of her for taking care 
of her?” demanded Donald, warmly. 

‘* Certainly not.” 
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“Ts it any more likely that, if I own the 
Juno, I should let-Laud»use her for nothing, 
for he says he never paid me 4 dollar?” 

“*T don’t think it is.” 

“Then. you can: believe as much as you 
please of the rest of Laud’s story, which Mr. 
Beardsley related to me as we walked up,” 
added Donald. 

‘“*He says he saw you have the tin box, 
Don John.” 4 

“And I saw him digging clams in the loam 
on Turtle Head.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” 

“T think he buried the tin box there. I saw 
where he had been digging, but I didn’t know 
any tin box had been stolen then, and thought 
nothing of it,” answered Donald. 

At this moment there was a tremendous ring 
at the door bell, a ring that evidently ‘‘meant 
business.” Captain Patterdale opened the door 
himself, and Captain Shivernock stalked into 
the room as haughtily as though he owned the 
elegant mansion. He had been to Newport 
and Cape May to keep cool, and had arrived 
a couple of hours before from Portland. Mrs. 
Sykes had told him all the news she could in 
this time, and among other things informed him 
that Captain Patterdale and the deputy sheriff 
had called to inquire whether Laud had the 
use of the boat for taking care of her. By 
this he knew that the tin trunk matter was 
under investigation. He was interested, and 
possibly he was alarmed; at any rate, he 
went to his safe, put the roll of fifty-dollar 
bills in his pocket, and hastened over to Cap- 
tain Patterdale’s house. 

‘¢ When people come to my house, and I’m 
not at home, I don’t like to have them talk to 
my servants about my affairs,” blustered the 
strange man. 

*¢T don’t think we meddled with your affairs 
any further than to ask if Laud Cavendish had 
the use of the Juno for taking care of her,” 
explained Captain Patterdale. 

‘Tt don’t concern you. Laud Cavendish 
does have the use of the Juno for ‘taking care 
of her.” 

‘© Trideed!” exclaimed the good nabob, 
glancing at Donald. 

“Indeed!” sneered the wicked nabob. ‘‘ You 
needn’t zndeed anything I say. I can speak 
the trith better than you psalm-singers.” 

‘“‘T am very glad you can, Captain Shiver- 
nock, for that is what we are in néed of just 
now,” laughed the good nabob. ‘‘ And since 
we have meddled with your affairs in your 
absence, it is no more than right that we 
should explain the reason for doing so. A tin 
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box, containing nearly fourteen hundred dol- 
lars in bills, and many valuable papers, was 
stolen from this room. Three persons, Jacob 
Hasbrook, Laud Cavendish, and Don John 
here, passed through the library when they 
left the house.” 

‘‘Hasbrook stole it;+he is the. biggest 
scoundrel of the three,” added the wicked 
nabob. 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” continued the good nabob. 
‘‘A bill which I can identify came back to 
me the other day. Don John paid it to Mr. 
Leach, and he tome. Don John says Laud 
Cavendish paid him the bill.” 

*‘ And so he did,” protested Donald, as the 
captain glanced at him. 

‘‘ And I gave it to Laud Cavendish,” added 
Captain Shivernock; thus carrying out the 
programme which had been agreed upon the 
night before he went on his journey. 

Possibly, if Mr. Laud Cavendish had known 
that the wicked nabob had returned, he would 
have hastened to see him, and inform him 
of the change he had made in the programme. 
If he had done so, their stories might have 
agreed better. Captain Patterdale, Mr. Beards- 
ley, and Donald were astonished at this ad- 
mission. 

‘*For what did you pay it to him?” asked 
the good nabob. 

‘*None of your business what I paid it to 
him for. That’s my affair,” bluffed the wicked 
nabob. 

‘¢ But this bill was in the box.” 

‘* How do you know it was? I suppose you 
will say next that I stole the box.” 

‘*T hope you will assist me in tracing out 
this matter,” said the good nabob, as he pro- 
duced the mended bill. ‘This is the one; I 
call it the white cross of Denmark.” 

Captain Shivernock picked up the bill, and 
took from his pocket his own roll of fifties. 

‘You must admit that the bill is peculiar 
enough to be easily identified,” added Captain 
Patterdale. , 

**T don’t admit it,” said the strange man, as 
he threw the four mended bills together on the 
desk. ‘* Now, which is it?” 

The wicked nabob laughed and roared in 
his delight when he saw the confusion of the 
good nabob. 

‘They are very like,” said the good. 

“But three of them are mine, and haven’t 
been out of my hands since the ‘white cross 
of Denmark.’ was put upon them,” added the 
wicked, still shaking his-sides with mirth. 

‘* Still I can identify the one that was in the 
box. This is it;” and Captain Patterdale held 
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up the right one. ‘This has been folded, 
while yours have simply been rolled, and have 
not a crease in them. Hasbrook paid me the 
money that was stolen.” 

‘The villain swindled it out of me,” growled 
the wicked. 

‘** But he folded his money, however he got 
it,” continued the good. 

‘*T can bring you a dozen bills with the white 
cross on them,” blustered the wicked, ‘‘ and 
all of them folded like that one.” 

‘¢ Can you tell where you got it, captain?” 

‘*From the bank,” replied he, promptly; 
and then more to have. his hit at the mission- 
aries than to explain the white cross, he told 
how the bills were torn. ‘ That’s all I have 
to say,” he added; and he stalked out of the 
house, in spite of the host’s request for him 
to remain, without giving a word or even a 
look to Donald. 

‘*Tam astonished,” said Captain Patterdale. 
‘*Can it be possible that he paid that bill to 
Laud?” 

Perhaps this was the joke of the strange man 
— simply to confuse and confound a “ psalm- 
singer.” 

** Tt looks as though we had lost the clew,” 
said the deputy sheriff. ‘‘ At any rate,.Don 
John’s story is confirmed.” 

‘Why should the captain give Laud so 
much money?” mused the nabob. 

“T know,” said Donald. ‘I told you, in 
the first place, that I knew where Laud got the 
money to pay for the Juno; but it was a great 
secret affecting another person, and he wished 
me not to tell.” 

‘IT remember that, Don John,” added the 
captain. 

‘* He told me that Captain Shivernock gave 
him the money; but he would not tell me why 
he gave it to him; but I knew without any 
telling, for the captain gave me sixty dollars, 
besides the Juno, for holding my tongue.” 

‘* About what?” asked the nabob, deeply 
interested in the narrative. 

**T don’t understand the matter myself; but 
I will state all the facts, though Captain Shiv- 
ernock threatened to kill me if Idid so. On . 
the morning after the Hasbrook outrage, while 
I was waiting on Turtle Head for the Yacht 
Club to arrive, the captain came to the Head, 
saying he had walked over from Seal Harbor, 
where he had got aground in his boat. I sailed 
him down, and on the way he gave me the 
money. Then he said I was not to mention 
the fact that I had seen him on Long Island, or 
anywhere else. I didn’t make any promises, 
and told him I wouldn’t lie aboutit. Then he 
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gave me the Juno, and took my boat, which he 
returned that night. After I went up in the 
Juno, I met Laud, and offered to sell him the 
boat. After we parted, he stood over towards 
the Northport shore, where Captain Shiver- 
nock had gone, and I thought they would meet; 
but I lost sight of them.” 

“Then you think the captain paid Laud the 
money when they met.” 

** That was what I supposed when Laud paid 
me for the boat. I believed it was all right. 
I had a talk with Laud afterwards: about it, 
and I told him how he got the money. He did 
not deny what I said.” 

‘* This was the morning after the Hasbrook 
outrage — was it?” asked Mr. Beardsley. 

“Yes, it was; but I knew nothing about 
that till night.” 

*« We can easily understand why the captain 
did not want to be seen near Lincolnville,” 
added the sheriff. ‘It was he who pounded 
Hasbrook for swindling him.” 

‘“*No, sir; I think not,” interposed Donald. 
“*T inquired into that matter myself. Mr. 
Sykes and his wife both told me, before the 
captain got home, that he left his house at four 
o’clock in the morning.” 

*“*T am afraid they were instructed to say 
that,” said the nabob. , 

‘* They shall have a chance to say it in court 
under oath,” added the officer; ‘‘for I will 
arrest the captain to-morrow for the outrage. 
I traced the steps of a man over to Saturday 
Cove, in Northport, and that is where he 
landed.” 

‘* Was it the print of the captain’s boot?” 
asked the nabob. 

‘*No; but I have a theory which I shall 
work up to-morrow. Don John’s evidence is 
the first I have obtained, that amounts to 
anything.” 

** If he pounded Hasbrook, why should he 
run over to Seal Harbor, when he had a fair 
wind to come up?” asked Donald. 

“To deceive you, as it seems he has,” 
laughed Mr. Beardsley. ‘‘Probably getting 
aground deranged his plans.” 

‘But he ran over to Northport after we 
parted.” 

‘‘ Because it was a better place to conceal 
himself during the day. Sykes says he went 
down to Vinal Haven that day. I know he 
did not. Now, Don John, we must go to 
Turtle Head to-night, and see about that box.” 

“*T am ready, sir.” 

**T will go with you,” added Captain Patter- 
dale; ‘‘ and we will take the Sea Foam.” 

Donald was permitted to go home and com- 
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fort his mother with the assurance that he 
was entirely innocent of the crime with which 
he was charged; and great was the joy of his 
mother and sister. The mainsail of the Sea 
Foam was hoisted when he went on board, 
The wind was rather light, and it was mid- 
night. before the yacht anchored off Turtle 
Head. The party went ashore in the tender, 
the sheriff carrying a lantern and a shovel. 
Donald readily found the place where the 
earth had been disturbed by Laud’s clam- 
digger. Mr. Beardsley dug tili he came to a 
rock, and it was plain that no tin box was 
there. 

‘* But I am sure that Laud had been digging 
here, for I saw the print of his clam-digger,” 
said Donald. 

**This hole had been dug before,” added 
the sheriff. 

** Even Laud Cavendish would not be fool 
enough to bury the box in such an exposed 
place as this,” suggested Captain Patterdale. 

‘*T know he came down here on the day the 
box was stolen,’ said Donald, ‘‘and that 
he was here with his clam-digger on the day 
I met Captain Shivernock. He must have put 
those papers in the shop.” 

‘If the box was ever buried here, it has 
been removed,” added the captain. 

‘*Just look at the dirt which came out of the 
hole,” continued Mr. Beardsley, pointing to 
the heap, and holding the lantern over it. 
** What I threw out last is beach gravel. That 
was put in to fill up the hole after he had 
taken out the box. When he first buried it, 
he had to carry off some of the yellow loam. 
In my opinion, the box has been here.” 

**Itis not here now, and we may as well 
return,” replied Captain Patterdale, ‘I am 
really more desirous of finding the papers in 
the box than the money.” 

‘*He has only chosen a new hiding-place 
for it,” said the sheriff. ‘If we say nothing, 
and keep an eye on him for a few days, we 
may find it.” 

As this was all that could be done, the party 
returned to the city; and early in the morn- 
ing Donald went to bed, to obtain the rest he 
needed before the great day. Possibly Mr. 
Beardsley slept some that night, though it is 
certain he was at Saturday Cove, in North- 
port, the next forenoon. He had a “ theory;” 
and when a man has a theory, he will some- 
times go without his sleep in order to prove 
its truth or its falsity. Jacob Hasbrook was 
with him, and quite as much interested in the 
theory as the officer, who desired to vindicate 
his reputation as a detective. He had driven 
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to the house of the victim of the outrage, and 
looked the matter over again in the light of 
the evidence obtained from the boat-builder. 

‘*T have been trying to see Donald Ramsay,” 
said Hasbrook. ‘‘I have been to his shop four 
times, but he’s always off on some boat scrape. 
You say he saw Captain Shivernock the next 
morning.” 

‘““Yes; and the captain didn’t want to be 
seen, which is the best part of the testimony. 
If it was he, it seems to me you would have 
known him when he hammered you.” 

‘* How could I, when he was rigged up. so 
different, with his head all covered up?” re- 
plied Hasbrook, impatiently. ‘‘The man was 
about the captain’s height, but stouter.” ° 

‘‘He was dressed for the occasion,” added 
the sheriff, as he walked to the shore, where a 
skiff lay. 

They dragged it down to the water, —for it 
was low tide, — and gotintoit. Beardsley had 
traced to the cove the print of the heavy 
boot, which first appeared in some loam under 
the window where the ruffian had entered 
Hasbrook’s house. He found it in the sand 
on the shore; and he was satisfied that the 
perpetrator of the outrage had arrived and 
departed in a boat. He had obtained from 
the captain’s boot-maker a description ef his 
boots, but none corresponded with those which 
had made the prints in Northport and Lincoln- 
ville. At the cove all clew to the ruffian had 
been lost; but now it was regained. 

The sheriff paddled the skiff out from the 
shore in the direction of Seal Island. The 
water was clear, and they could see the bottom, 
which they examined very carefully as they 
proceeded. 

‘“*T see it,” suddenly exclaimed Hasbrook, as 
he grasped the boat-hook. 

“‘Lay hold of it,” added the sheriff. 
knew I was right.” 

‘*T have it.” 

Hasbrook hauled up what appeared to be a 
bundle of old clothes, and deposited it in the 
bottom of the skiff. Mr. Beardsley had worked 
up his case very thoroughly, though it was a 
little singular that he had not thought to ask 
Donald any questions; but these investiga- 
tions had been made when the, boat-builder 
was at home all the time, and the detective did 
not like to talk about the case any more than 
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was necessary. He had ascertained that Cap- |. 


tain Shivernock wore his usual gray suit when 
Donald saw him after the outrage, and he came 
to the conclusion that the ruffian had been 
disguised, for Hasbrook would certainly have 
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known him, even in the dark, in his usual 
dress. They returned to the shore; and the 
bundle was lifted, to convey it to the beach. 

“It is very heavy,” said Hasbrook. “TI 
suppose there is a rock in it to sink it.” 

‘Open it, and throw out the rock,” added 
the sheriff. 

Instead of a rock, the weight was half a pig 
of lead, which had evidently been chopped 
into two pieces with an axe. 

‘“‘That’s good evidence, for the ballast of 
the Juno is pig lead,” said Beardsley, as he 
stepped on the beach with the clothes in his 
hand. 

They were spread on the sand, and consist- 
ed of a large blue woollen frock, such as 
farmers sometimes wear, a pair of old trousers 
of very large size, and a pair of heavy cow- 
hide boots. 

‘““Now I think of it, the man had a frock 
on,” exclaimed Hasbrook. 

‘‘That’s what made him look stouter than 
the captain,” added Beardsley, as he proceed- 
ed to measure one of the boots, and compare 
it with the notes he had made of the size of 
the footprints. ‘It’s a plain case; these boots 
made those tracks.” 

‘¢ And here’s the club he pounded me with,” 
safldasbrook, taking up a heavy stick that 
had been in the bundle. 

‘But where in the world did Captain 
Shivernock get these old duds?” mused the 
sheriff. 

“Of course he procured them to do this job 
with,” replied Hasbrook. 

‘¢That’s clear enough; but where did they 
come from? He has covered his tracks so well, 
that he wouldn’t pick these things up near 
home.” 

‘¢ There comes a boat,” said the victim of 
the outrage, as a sail rounded the point. 

“*Get out of the way as quick as you can,” 
added the sheriff, in excited tones, as he led 
the way into the woods near the cove, carry- 
ing the wet clothes and boots with him. 

‘*What’s the matter now?” demanded Has- 
brook. 

“That boat is the Juno; Laud Cavendish is | 
in her, and I want to know what he is about. 
Don’t speak a word, or make a particle of 
noise. If you do, he will sheer off; and I 
want to see the ballast in that boat.” 

Laud ran his craft up to the rocks on one 
side of the cove, where he could land from 
her; but as it is eleven o’clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for the regatta, we must return to the 
city. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GREAT RACE. 


Ir was nine o’clock when Donald turned out 
on the day of the great regatta He had re- 
turned at three im the morning, nearly ex- 
hausted by fatigue and anxiety. It was horri- 
ble to be suspected of a crime; and bravely 
as he had carried himself, he was sorely 
worried. He talked the matter over with his 
mother and sister while he was eating his 
breakfast. 

**Why should Laud Cavendish charge you 
with such a wicked deed?” asked his mother. 

‘To save himself, I suppose,” replied Don- 
ald. ‘*But he won’t make anything by it. 
He hid those papers in the shop within a day 
or two, I am sure, for I had my hand in the 
place where he put them, feeling for a brad- 
awl I dropped day before yesterday, and I 
know they were not there then. But he is 
used up, anyhow, whether we find the box or 
not, for he tells one story and Captain Shiver- 
nock another; and I think Captain Patter- 
dale believes what I say now. But the race 
comes off to-day, and if I lose it, I am used up 
too.” , 

The boat-builder left the house, and went 
on board of the Maud, which lay off the ghop. 
Samuel Rodman was on deck, and they ed 
the mainsail. The wind had hauled round 
to the north-west early in the morning, and 
blew a smashing breeze, just such as Donald 
wanted for the great occasion. In fact, it 
blew almost a gale, and the wind came in 
heavy gusts, which are very trying to the 
nerves of an inexperienced boatman. The 
Penobscot, gayly dressed with flags, was moored 
in her position for the use of the judges. 

‘* We shall not want any kites to-day,” said 
Donald, as he made fast the throat halyard. 

**No; and you may have to reef this main- 
sail,” added Rodman. 

** Not at all.” 

‘* But it is flawy.” 

** So much the better.” 

‘Why so?” 

** Because, a fellow that understands him- 
self and keeps his eyes wide open has a chance 
to gain something on the heavy flaws that 
almost knock a boat over. It makes a sharper 
game of it.” 

‘““But Commodore Montague is up to all 
those dodges.” 

*“*T know he is; but in the other race, he 
lost half his time by luffing up in a squall.” 

** But don’t you expect a fellow to luff up in 
a squall?” demanded Rodman. 
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“If necessary, yes; but the point is, to 
know when it must be done. If you let off 
the main-sheet or spill the sail every time a 
puff comes, you lose time,” replied Donald. 
**T believe in keeping on the safe side; but a 
fellow may lose the race by dodging every 
capful of wind that comes. Where goes the 
first gun.” 

“‘ Let us get into line,” added Rodman, as he 
cast off the moorings and hoisted the jib. 
‘¢ Let her drive.” 

Donald took the helm, and the Maud shot 
away like an arrow in the fresh breeze. 

‘‘ Her sails set beautifully,” said the skipper 
for the occasion; though Rodman was noini- 
nally the captain of the yacht, and was so 
recorded in the books of the club. 

‘Nothing could be better.” 

‘¢ We shall soon ascertain how stiff she is,” 
added Donald, as a heavy flaw heeled the 
yacht over, till she buried her rail in the water. 
**T don’t think we shall get anything stronger 
than that. She goes down just so far, and 
then the wind seems to slide off. I don’t be- 
lieve you can get her over any farther.” 

“That's far enough,” replied Rodman, 
holding on, to keep his seat in the standing- 
room. 

The Maud passed under the stern of the 
judges’ yacht, and anchored in the line’ indi- 
cated by the captain of the fleet. The Skylark 
soon arrived, and took her place next to the 
Penobscot. On these two yachts all the in- 
terest of the occasion centred. The Phantom 
and the Sea Foam soon came into line; and 
then it was found that the Christabel had with- 
drawn, for it blew too hard forher. Mr. Nor- 
wood and his son came on board, with Dick 
Adams, who was to be mate of the Maud, and 
Kennedy, who was well skilled in sailing a 
boat. Donald had just the crew he wanted, 
and he stationed them for the exciting race. 
Mr. Norwood was to tend the jib-sheets in the 
standing-room, Kennedy the main sheet, 
while Dick Adams, Frank Norwood, and 
Sam Rodman were to cast off the cable and 
hoist the jib forward. 

** Are you all ready, there?” called Donald, 
raising his voice above the noise made by the 
banging of the mainsail in the fresh breeze. 

** All ready,” replied Dick Adams, who was 
holding the rode with a turn around the bitts. 

‘* Don’t let her go till I give the word,” added 
Donald. ‘I want to fill on the port. tack.” 

“Ay, ay!” shouted Dick; ‘*on the port tack.” 

This was a very important matter, for the 
course from the judges’ station to Turtle Head 
would give the yachts the wind on the port 
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quarter; and if any of them came about the 
wrong way, they would be compelled to gybe, 
which was not a pleasant, operation in so stiff 
abreeze. Donald kept hold of the main-sheet, 
and by managing the sail a little, contrived to 
have the tendency of the Maud in the right 
direction, sogthat her sail would fill on the 
port tack. He saw that Dick Adams had the 
tender on the port bow, so that the yacht 
would not run it down when she went off. 

‘*There goes the gun!” shouted Rodman, 
very much excited as the decisive moment 
came. . 

But Dick Adams held on, as he had been 
instructed to do, and pulled with all his 
might, in order to throw the head of the Maud 
in the right direction. 

‘* Hoist the jib!” shouted Donald, when he 
saw that the yacht was sure to cast on the 
port tack. 

Rodman and Norwood worked lively; and 
in an instant the jib was up, and Mr. Norwood 
had gathered up the lee sheet. 

‘* Let go!” added Donald, when he felt that 
the Maud was in condition to go off lively. 

She did go off with a bound and a spring. 
Donald crowded the helm hard up, so that the 
Maud wore short around. 

‘‘Let off the sheet, lively, Kennedy!” said 
the skipper. ‘‘Ease off the jib-sheet, Mr. 
Norwood!” 

‘“We shall be afoul of the Phantom!” cried 
Dick Adams, as he began to run out on the 
foot-ropes by the bowsprit. 

‘‘Lay in, Dick!” shouted Donald. 
go out there!” 

Dick retraced his steps, and came on deck. 
The Phantom had not cast in the right direc- 
tion, and was coming around on the starboard 
tack, which had very nearly produced a collis- 
ion with the Maud, the two -bowsprits coming 
within a few inches of each other. 

‘‘T was going out to fend off,” said Dick, as 
he came aft, in obedience to orders. 

‘¢T was afraid you would be knocked off the 
bowsprit, which is a bad place to be, when two 
vessels put their noses together. It was a 
close shave, but we are all right now,” replied 
the skipper. 

‘* The Sea Foam takes the lead,” added Mr. 
Norwood. ' 

‘“‘She had the head end of the line. The 
Skylark made a good start.” 

‘* First rate,” said Kennedy. ‘‘ She couldn’t 
be handled any better than she is.” 

‘* We lead her a little,” continued Mr. Nor- 
wood. 

‘““We had the advantage of her about half 
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a length; as the Sea Foam has a length the 
best of us.” 

The yachts were to form the line head to the 
wind, and this line was diagonal with the 
course to Turtle Head, so that the Sea Foam, 
which was farthest from the Penobscot, had 
really two length’s less distance to go in getting 
to Stubb’s Point Ledge than the Skylark; 
but this difference was not worth considering 
in such a breeze, though, if the commodore 
was beaten by only half a length by the Maud, 
he intended to claim the race on account of 
this disparity. The two yachts in which all 
the interest centred, both obtained a fair 
start, the Maud a little ahead of her great 
rival. The Phantom had to come: about, and 
get on the right tack, for Guilford was too 
careful to gybe in that wind. The Sea Foam 
got off very well; and Vice Commodore 
Patterdale was doing his best to make a good 
show for his yacht, but she held her ‘position 
only for a moment. The tremendous gusts 
were too much for Edward’s. nerves, and he 
luffed up, in order to escape one. The Maud 
went tearing by her, with the Skylark over- 
lapping her half a length. 

‘*Haul up the centre-board a little more, 
Dick,” said Donald, who did not bestow a 
single glance upon his dreaded rival, for all 
his"attention was given to the sailing of the 
Maud. “A small pull on the jib-sheet, Mr. 
Norwood, if you please.” 

‘You gained an inch then,” said Kennedy, 
striving to encourage the struggling skipper. 

But Donald would not look at the Skylark. 
He knew that the shortest distance between two 
points was by a straight line; and having 
taken a tree on the main land near Castine as 
his objective point, he kept it in range with 
the tompion in the stove-pipe, and did not 
permit the Maud to wabble about. Occasion- 
ally the heavy gusts buried the rail in the 
brine; but Donald did not permit her to dodge 
it, or, to deviate from his inflexible straight 
line. She went down just so far, and would. 
go no farther; and at these times it was rather 
difficult to keep on the seat at the weather side 
of the standing-room. Dick Adams, Norwood, 
and Rodman were placed on deck above the, 
trunk, and had a comfortable position. The 
skipper kept his feet braced against the cleats 
on the floor, holding on with both hands at 
the tiller; for in such a blow, it was no child's 
play to steer such a yacht. 

‘You are gaining on her, Don John,” said 
Mr. Norwood. 

‘‘Do you think so, sir?” 

** T know it.” ‘ 
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‘*The end of her bowsprit is about even 
with the tip of our main boom,” : added 
Kennedy. 

‘*How much fin have we down, Dick?” 
asked the skipper. 

The mate of the Maud rushed to the cabin, 
where the line attached to the centre-board 
was made fast, and reported on its condition. 

“ Haul up a little more,” continued Donald. 
‘* Steady! Not the whole of it, but nearly 
all.” 

‘Tt is down about six inches now.” 

‘*That will do.” 

For a few moments all hands were still, 
watching with intense interest the progress 
of the race. The commodore, in the Skylark, 
was evidently doing his level best, for he was 
running away from the Sea Foam and the 
Phantom. 

‘* Bravo, Don John!” exclaimed the excited 
Mr. Norwood. ‘ You are a fulllength ahead! 
I am willing to sign the contract with Ramsay 
& Son to build the yacht for me.” 

*¢ Don't be too fast, sir. We are not out of 
the woods yet, and shall not be for some 
time.” 

“T am satisfied we are going to beat the 
Skylark.” 

‘¢ Beat her all to pieces! ” added Frank Nor- 
wood. “She is doing it as easily as though 
she were used to it.” 

‘*T give you the order to build the yacht,” 
said Mr. Norwood. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir; but I would rather wait 
till this race is finished before I take the job. 
We may be beaten yet—badly beaten, too. 
There are a dozen things that may use us up. 
The tide is not up, so that I can’t play off the 
dodge I did in the Sea Foam; and if I could, 
Bob Montague is up to it.” 

*¢ There is no need of any dodge of any sort,” 
replied Mr. Norwood. ‘‘ We are beating the 
Skylark without manceuvring; and that is 
the fairest way in the world to do it.” 

“This is plain sailing, sir; and the Sky- 
lark’s best point is on the wind. For aught I 
know, the Maud may do the best with a free 
wind,” said Donald; and he had well nigh 
shuddered when he thought of the difference 
in yachts in this respect. 

‘*Tt may be so; but we are at least two 
lengths ahead of her now.” 

‘¢ Over three,” said Kennedy. 

‘*So much the better,” laughed Mr. Nor- 
wood. ‘*The more we gain with the wind 
free, the less we shall have to make on the 
wind.” 

“But really, sir, this running down here 
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almost before the wind is nothing,” protested 
Donald, who felt that his passenger was in- 
dulging in strong expectations, which might 
not be realized. ‘‘ The tug of war will come 
when we go about. We have to beat almost 
dead to windward; and it may be the Maud 
has given us her best point off the wind.” 

‘You don’t expect her to fail onthe wind — 
do you, Don John?” 

‘* No, sir; I don’t expect her to fail, for she 
did first rate yesterday, when we tried her. 
She looked the breeze almost square in the 
face; but I can’t tell how she will do in com- 
parison with the Skylark. Of course I don't 
expect the Maud to be beaten; but I don’t 
want you to get your hopes up so high, that 
you can’t bear a disappointment.” 

‘We will try, to bear it; but Frank don’t 
want a yacht that is sure to be beaten,” added 
Mr. Norwood. 

‘Then perhaps it is fortunate. I didn’t take 
the job, when you offered to give it to me.” 

‘¢ But I think the Maud will win the race,’”’ 
persisted the confident gentleman. 

“So dol; but it is always best to have. an 
anchor out to windward.” 

*¢ Bully for you, Don John!” shouted Ken- 
nedy, after the yacht had crossed the channel 
where the sea was very rough and choppy. 
‘“¢'You made a good bit in the last quarter of 
an hour, and we are a dozen lengths ahead of 
her.” 

‘¢ Surely she can never gain that distance 
upon us!” exclaimed Mr. Norwood. 

“It is quite possible, sir. I have known a 
boat to get a full mile ahead of another before 
the wind, and then be beaten by losing it all, 
and more too, going to windward. I expect 
better things than that of the Maud; but she 
may disappoint me. She is only making her 
reputation now.” 

Donald watched his ‘‘ sight” ahead all the 
time, and had not seen the Skylark for half 
an hour. The party were silent again for a 
while, but the Maud dashed furiously on her 
course, now and then burying her rail, while 
the water shot up through the lee scupper- 
holes into the standing-room. But Dick 
Adams, who was a natural mechanic, was 
making a pair of plugs to abate this nuisance. 

‘Turtle Head!” exclaimed Rodman, who, 
though he had said but little, watched the 
movements of the yacht with the most intense 
delight and excitement. ; 

‘We are a square quarter of a mile 
of the Skylark,” said Kennedy. 


ahead 
** Business 
will be good with us, Don John, after this.” — 

‘¢ Give her a little more main-sheet, Ken- 
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nedy,” was the skipper’s reply, as the yacht 
passed the Head, and he kept her away a little. 

** Eleven thirty,” mused Mr. Norwood, who 
had taken out his gold watch, and noted the 
moment when the Maud passed the headland. 

‘* Now, mind your eye, all hands!” shouted 
Donald, as the Maud approached the north- 
east point of Long Island, where he had to 
change her course from south-east to south, 
which involved the necessity, with the wind 
north-west, of gybing, or coming about head 
to the wind. 

It would take a small fraction of a minute 
to execute the latter manceuvre; and as the 
sails were now partially sheltered under the 
lee of the land, the bold skipper determined 
to gybe. Kennedy had early notice of his 
intention, and had laid the spare sheet where 
it would not foul anybody's legs. He hauled 
in all he could with the help of the mate 
and others. 

‘‘Now, over with it,” said Donald, as he 
put the helm down. 

The huge mainsail fluttered and thrashed 
for an instant, and then flew over. Kennedy, 
who had been careful to catch a turn in the 
rope, held fast when the sail ‘ fetched up” on 
the other tack, and then the yacht rolled her 
rail under on the port side. 
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‘ Let off the sheet, lively!” cried Donald. 

‘*That’s what I’m doing,” replied the stout 
ship carpenter, paying off the sheet very 
rapidly, so as to break the shock. 

‘Steady! belay! Now draw jib there.” 

As Dick Adams cast off the weather sheet 
in the new position, Mr. Norwood hauled in 
the lee. Forashort distance the Maud had 
the wind on her starboard quarter; then the 
sheets were hauled in, and she took it on the 
beam, till she was up with the buoy on Stubbs 
Point Ledge, which she was to round, leaving 
it on the port. The ledge was not far from 
the land, on which was a considerable bluff, 
so that the wind had not more than half its 
force. In rounding the buoy, it was necessa- 
ry to gybe again; and it was done without 
shaking up the yacht half so much as at the 
north-east point. 

‘‘ Now comes the pull,” said Donald, as the © 
Maud rounded the buoy. ‘Stand by your 
sheets! Now brace her up! Give her the 
whole of the board, Dick.” 

Donald put the helm down; the jib and 
mainsail were trimmed as flat as it was judi- 
cious to have them; and the Maud was close- 
hauled, standing up to the northward. The 
skipper was careful not to cramp her by lay- 
ing too close to the wind. He was an experi- 
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enced boatman, and he governed himself more 
by the feeling of the craft under him than by 
his sight. He could shut his eyes, and tell by 
the pressure of the tiller in his hand whether 
she was cramped, or was going along through 
the water. 

“Did you get the time when the Skylark 
passed the Head, Mr. Norwood?” asked 
Donald. 

“No; you made things so lively, I hadn’t 
time to look,” replied the gentleman. ‘I 
should like to know just how many minutes 
we are ahead of her.” 

‘*T think I can tell you, sir,” esau the 
skipper, with a smile. 

‘** How, many?” 

‘* How many do you think, sir?” 

‘* Five or six.” 

** Not more than one and a half, Mr. Nor- 
wood. Neither yacht has to give the other 
time, and what we gain belongs to us.” 

‘“*T should have thought we were at least 
five minutes ahead of her.” 

‘*No, sir. Now we have a chance to ma- 
neeuvre a little,” added Donald. ‘I know 
just what the commodore will do; he will 
stand on this tack, when he gets round the 
buoy, till he is almost up with Brigadier 
Island; then he will make a long stretch. I 
shall not do so.” 

‘*Why not?” 

** Because, if the wind lessens, he will get 
under the lee of the land. I shall go just one 
mile on this tack,” replied Donald. ‘‘ Have 
you any rubber coats on board, Sam?” 

**T have only two.” 

‘** You will want them, for we are beginning 
to toss the spray about, as though it didn’t 
cost anything.” 

It was decidedly damp on the deck of the 
Maud, for the water thrown up by the waves, 
dashing against the weather bow, was carried 
by the gusty wind to the standing-room, 
drenching those who sat there. Donald and 
his companions had no fear of salt water, and 
were just as happy wet to the skin, as they 
were when entirely dry, for the excitement was 
quite enough to keep them warm, even inachill, 

north-west wind. Half way across to Briga- 
dier Island, Donald gave the order, ‘‘ Ready 
about,” and tacked. As he had predicted, Com- 
modore Montague continued on his course, 
almost over to the island, and then came 
about. The Maud rushed furiously on her 
long stretch, dashing the spray recklessly over 
her deck, till she was almost up with the 
Northport shore, when she tacked again, and 
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yacht, as the regulations required. As she 
rounded the Penobscot, a gun announced the 
arrival of the first yacht. The Maud let off 
her sheets, and passed under the stern of the 
judges’ craft. 

‘The Maud!” shouted Donald, enraptured 
with his. victory. 

Four minutes and thirty-four seconds later, 
the gun announced. the arrival of the Skylark. 
It was all of twenty minutes later when the 
Sea Foam arrived, and half an hour before 
the Phantom put in an appearance. There 
was not a shadow of a doubt that the Maud 
had won the-great race. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HASBROOK OUTRAGE AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Tue Maud went round to the line, and after 
picking up her tender and moorings, anchored 
near the Penobscot. 

‘There is no doubt now which boat has 
won the race,” said Mr. Norwood. — 

‘*None whatever, sir,” replied Donald. 
‘©The day is ours by as fair a race as ever 
was sailed. The Maud proved what she could 
do before we got to Turtle Head; and all the 
conditions were exactly equal up to that time. 
If I made anything by manceuvring, it was 
only when we tacked a mile north of the Head. | 
We have beaten her squarely in a heavy wind; 
but how she would do compared with the Sky- 
lark in a light breeze, is yet to be proved.” 

‘‘T am satisfied, Don John; andI give you 
the job to build the Alice, for that is to be the 
name of Frank’s yacht.” 

“Thank you, sir. I suppose you don’t ex- 
pect to get her out this season.” 

‘‘No; if he has her by the first of June of 
next year, it will be soon enouglr. —I hope you 
are satisfied with the Maud, Sam,” added Mr. 
Norwood, turning to the owner of the winning 
craft. 

‘TI ought to be, and I am,” replied Rod- 
man. 

*¢'You have the fastest yacht in the fleet.” 

“She won’t be when I sail her. The com- 
modore will clean me out every time, if Don 

John is not at the helm.” 

“Then there is a capital opportunity for 
you to improve in the art of sailing a yacht.” 

“Plenty of room for that,” laughed Rod- 
man. 

Dick Adams brought the tender alongside, 
and pulled Mr. Norwood, Rodman, and Don- 
ald to the Penobscot. 

‘I congratulate you, Don John,” said Mr. 





laid her course to windward of the judges’ 





Montague, extending his hand to the boat- 
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builder. 
somely.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir.” 

‘*It is a double triumph to you, since you 
both built your yacht, and sailed her,” added 
Mr. Montague. 

‘*It is worth a good deal to me in a busi- 
ness point of view; forI get a job to build 
another yacht by it. The firm of Ramsay & 
Son can’t afford to have their boats beaten,”’ 
laughed Donald. ‘‘ Here comes Robert.” 

‘*T supposevhe will not be satisfied with the 
Skylark, now that she has been so thoroughly 
whipped,” added the commodore's father. 

‘* Perfectly satisfied with her, father. She 
is as good a boat as she ever was,” answered 
Robert, as he gave his hand to Donald. ‘‘ You 
have won the race fairly and handsomely, 
Don John; andI congratulate you upon your 
success.” i 

‘‘T thank you, Bob; butI would rather have 
beaten any other fellow than you,” replied 
Donald. 

‘TI can stand it as well as anybody.” 

The ladies and gentlemen on board of the 
Penobscot congratulated the hero of the occa- 
sion, and condoled with the commodore, till 
the last of the fleet arrived. The judges filled 
out the schedule with the corrected time. 

‘* Captain Rodman, of the Maud,” said the 
chairman; and the owner of the winning yacht 
stepped forward. ‘‘It appears from the sched- 
ule that you have made the shortest time, and 
I have the pleasure of presenting to you the 
first prize.” 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,” replied Rodman, accept- 
ing the envelope, which contained the prize 
of one hundred dollars; ‘‘but as it appears 
that Donald Ramsay sailed the Maud, as well 
as built her, Z shall have the pleasure of pre- 
senting it to him.” 

A round of hearty applause followed this 
little speech, which ended in three cheers for 
the captain of the Maud, and three more for 
her builder. 

‘I can’t take that,” said Donald, declining 
to receive the envelope. 

‘But you must take it. I will hand you 
over to Mr. Deputy Sheriff Beardsley, who, I 
vee, is coming up the bay in the Juno.” 

‘It don’t belong tome. Iam not the owner 
of the Maud,” protested Donald. 

‘“Take it! take it!” shouted one and an- 
other of the interested spectators, until nearly 
all of them had expressed their opinion in this 
way. 

Thus overborne, the boat-builder took the 
envelope, though his pride revolted. 


“You have won the race. hand- 
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‘* Commodore Montague, it appears that the 
Skylark made the next best time, and I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you the second 
prize.” 

““Which I devote to the club for the 
building fund.” 

The members heartily applauded this we 
posal of the money. 

‘¢T will give the other prize to the club for 
the same purpose,” added Donald. 

‘*Impossible! ” exclaimed Commodore Mon- 
tague. ‘‘ The fund is completed, and the do- 
nation cannot be accepted.” 

‘“No! No!” shouted the members. 

“The fifty dollars I added to the fund just 
makes up the sum necessary to pay for the 
club-house on Turtle Head, which is to be only 
a shanty; so you can’t play that game on us, 
Don John.” 

Donald was compelled to submit; and he 
transferred the hundred dollars to his pocket- 
book. 

‘¢T am so glad you won the race, Don John!” 
said Nellie Patterdale. ‘‘ Everybody said you 
sailed the Maud splendidly.” 

‘Thank you, Nellie; your praise is wee 
more to me than that of all the others,” re- 
plied Donald, blushing deeply; but I must.do 
him the justice to say that, if he had not been 
laboring under intense excitement, he would 
not have made so palpable a speech to her. 

Nellie blushed too; but she was not angry, 
though her father might have been, if he had 
heard the remark. 

‘*Is Captain Patterdale on board?” shouted 
Mr. Beardsley, as the Juno ran under the stern 
of the Penobscot. 

‘¢ Here,” replied the captain. 

“‘T want to see you and Don John,” added 
the officer. 

The business of the race was finished, and 
the Maud conveyed Captain Patterdale, -his 
daughter, and Donald to the shore. Laud 
Cavendish was in the Juno, and so was Has- 
brook; but none of the party knew what had 
transpired at Saturday Cove during the fore- 
noon. 

‘¢T will be at your house in half an ate, 
Captain Patterdale,” said Donald, as they 
landed. ‘‘I am wet to the skin, and I want to 
put on dry clothes.” 

Mr. Beardsley had proposed the place of 
meeting; and the boat-builder hastened home. 
In a few minutes he had put himself inside a 
dry suit of clothes. Then he went to the shop, 
and-wrote a brief note to Captain Shivernock, 
in which he enclosed sixty dollars, explaining 
that as he had been unable to “ keep:still with 
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his tongue,” he could not keep the money. 
He also added, that he should send him the 
amount received for the Juno when he ob- 
tained the bills from Captain Patterdale, who 
had a part of them. Sealing this note in an 
envelope, he called at the house of the strange 
man, on his way to the place of meeting. 
Mrs. Sykes said that Captain Shivernock was 
in his library. 

“ Please to give him this; and if he wishes 
to see me, I shall be at Captain Patterdale’s 
house for an hour or two,” continued Donald; 
and without giving the housekeeper time to 
reply, he hastened off, confident there would 
be a storm as soon as the eccentric opened ‘the 
note. 

In the library of the elegant mansion, he 
found the party who had been in the Juno, 
with Captain Patterdale and Nellie. On the 
desk was the tin box, the paint on the outside 
stained with yellow loam. Laud Cavendish 
looked as though life was a burden to him, 
and Donald readily comprehended the situa- 
tion. 

‘‘We have found the tin box,” said Mr. 
Beardsley, with a smile, as the boat-buildcr 
was admitted. 

‘*Where did you find it?” 

‘¢ Laud had it in his hand down at Saturday 
Cove. While I was looking up the Hasbrook 
affair, our friend here landed from the Juno, 
and was walking towards the woods, when he 
walked intome. He owns up to everything.” 

‘“‘Then I hope you are satisfied that I had 
nothing to do with the box.” 

*sOf course we are,” interposed Captain 
Patterdale. ‘‘It certainly looked bad for you 
at one time, Don John.” 

**T know it did, sir,” added Donald. 

**But I could not really believe that you 
would do such a thing,” said the captain. 

‘TI knew he wouldn’t,” exclaimed Nellie. 

** Laud says he buried the box on Turtle 
Head, just where you said, and only removed 
it yesterday, when he put the notes under the 
sill in your shop,” continued Mr. Beardsley. 

‘¢ What did you do that for, Laud?” asked 
Donald, turning to the culprit. 

**You promised not to tell where I got the 
money to pay for the Juno. You went back 
on me,” pleaded Laud. 

*“*T told you I wouldn’t tell if everything 
was all right. When it appeared that the 
mended bill was not all right, I mentioned 
your name, but not till then.” 

‘That is so,” added the nabob. ‘Now, 
Laud, did Captain Shivernock pay you any 
money?” 
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No, sir,” replied Laud, who had concluded 
to tell the whole truth, hoping it would go 
easier with him if he did so. 

‘* Where did you get the mended bill you 
paid Don John?” 

‘*From the tin trunk.” 

‘*Why did you say that Captain Shiver- 
nock gave you the money you paid for the 
Juno?” 

**T couldn’t account for it in any other way. 
I knew the captain threw his money around 
very loosely, and I didn’t think any one 
would ask him if he gave me the money. If 
any one did, he wouldn’t answer.” 

‘*But he did answer, and said he gave you 
the money.” 

** He told me he would say so, when I went 
to see him, a fortnight ago.” 

‘* Why did you go to see him?” 

Laud glanced at Donald with a faint smile 
on his haggard face. 

**Don John tald me Captain Shivernock 
had a secret he wanted to keep.” 

“T told you so?” demanded Donald. 

“You did; but you thought I knew the 
secret,” answered Laud. ‘You told me the 
captain had given me the money not to tell 
that I had seen him near Saturday Cove on 
the morning after the Hasbrook affair.” 

‘IT remember now,” said Donald. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Shivernock gave me sixty dollars, and 
then gave me the Juno, for which I understood 
that I was not to say I had seen him that day. 
I refused to sell the boat to Laud till he told 
me where he got the money. When he told 
me the captain had given it to him, and would 
not say what for, I concluded his case was 
just the same as my own. After I left the 
captain, he stood over to the Northport shore, 
and Laud went over there soon after. I was 
sure that they met.” 

‘© We didn’t meet; and I did not see Cap- 
tain Shivernock that day,” Laud explained. 

‘*T supposed he had; I spoke to Laud just 
as though he had, and he didn’t deny that he 
had seen him.” 

*¢ Of course I didn’t. 


Don John made my 
story good, and I was willing to stick to it.” 
‘But you did not stick to it,” added the 


nabob. ‘‘ You said you had paid no money 
to Don John.” 

**T will tell you how that was. When I got 
the secret out of Don John, I went to.the cap- 
tain with it. He asked me if I wanted to black? 
mail him. I told him no. Then I spoke to 
him about the tin trunk you had lost, and 
said one of the bills had been traced to me. 
I made up a story to show where I got the 
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bill; but the man that gave it tome had gone, 
and I didn’t even know his name. He had 
some bills just like that mended one; and 
when I told him what my trouble was, he 
promised to say that he had given me the 
bill; and then he laughed as I never saw a 
man laugh before.” 

‘“‘ What was he laughing at?” asked the 
sheriff. 

‘*He went off early the next morning, and 
I suppose he was laughing to think what a 
joke he was playing upon me, for he was not 
to be in town when wanted to get me out of 
trouble.” 

‘* He did say he let you have the use of the 
Juno for taking care of her, and that he gave 
you the money, though he wouldn’t indicate 
what it was for,” added the officer. 

‘*T thought he was fooling me, and I didn’t 
depend on him.” 

‘*'That’s Captain Shivernock,” said the good 
nabob, as the party in the library were startled 
by a violent ring at the door. 

It was the strange man. He was admitted 
by Nellie. He stalked up to Donald, his face 
red with wrath, and dashed the letter and bills 
into his face, crumpled up into a ball. 

**You canting little monkey! What have 
you been doing?” roared he. 

‘* Since I could not do what you wished me 
to do, I have returned your money,” replied 
Donald, rising from his chair, for he feared 
the captain intended to assault him. 

‘“Have you disobeyed my orders, you 
whelp?” 

**T have; for I told you I should tell no 
lies.” 

“T’ll break every bone in your body for 
this!” howled Captain Shivernock. 

‘*Not yet, captain,” interposed Mr. Beards- 
ley. ‘* You may have something else to break 
before you do that job.” 

‘*Who are you?” demanded the wicked 
nabob, with what was intended as a withering 
sneer; but no one wilted under it. 

’ “ A deputy sheriff of Waldo County, at your 
service; and I have a warrant for your arrest.” 

‘*For my arrest!” gasped Captain Shiver- 
nock, dismounting from his high horse, for he 
had a wholesome fear of the penalties of vio- 
lated law. 

‘* Here is the document,” added the sheriff, 
producing a paper. 

, “‘ For what?” 

“For breaking and entering in the night 
time, in the first place, and for an aggravated 
assault on Jacob Hasbrook in the second.” 

‘*What assault? You can’t prove it.” 
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“Yes, we can; we went a fishing down in 
Saturday Cove this morning, and we caughta 
bundle, containing a pair of boots, a blue 
frock, and other articles, including the stick 
the assault was committed with. They were 
sunk with half a pig of lead, the other half 
of which I found in the Juno. I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

**No, I’m not. I didn’t leave my house till 
four o’clock that morning; and I can prove 
it.” 

‘“¢ You will have an opportunity to do so in 
court.” 

The wicked nabob was silent. 

“I was bound to follow this thing up to the 
bitter end,” said Hasbrook, rejoiced at the de- 
tection of the wretch. 

““You got what you deserved, you misera- 
ble, canting villain!” roared the captain. 
‘¢'You cheated me out of a thousand dollars, 
by giving me an indorser you knew wasn’t 
worth a dollar.” 

‘¢ But I meant to pay you. I pay my debts. 
I appeal to Captain Patterdale to say whether 
I door not.” 

‘I think you do when it is for your interest 
to do so, or when you can’t help it,” added the 
good nabob, candidly. ‘I suppose you know 
Mr. Laud Cavendish, captain?” 

“I do,” growled the rich culprit. ‘‘ He is the 
fellow that saved a man’s life down at Haddock 
Ledge; a man he hadn’t been introduced to, 
who gave him a pile of money for the job, 
but didn’t give him his name.” 

‘‘But, Captain Shivernock, you said you 
gave him some money, and you didn’t tell us 
what you gave it to him for,” added mnnarenay 

‘That was my joke.” 

*¢ We do not see the point of it.” 

‘*I only wanted the privilege of proving to’ 
Captain Patterdale that he was mistaken 
about the bill, by showing him three more 
just like it.” 

‘“‘How do you fold your money, Captain 
Shivernock?” asked the nabob. 

‘¢ None of your business, you canting psalm- 
singer.” 

“TI shall be obliged to commit you,” said 
the sheriff, sharply. 

‘¢ Commit me!” howled the wicked nabob. 
‘¢I should like to see you do it.” 

‘¢You shall have that satisfaction. If you 
give me any trouble about it, I shall have to 
put these things on,” added the sheriff, taking 
from his pocket a pair of handcuffs. 

The culprit withered at the sight of the irons. 
He and Laud both walked to the county jail, 
where they were locked: up. Of course the 
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imprisonment of such a man as the wicked 
nabob caused a-sensation; but there was no 
one to object. He was willing to pay any sum 
of money to get out of the scrape; but the 
majesty of the law must be vindicated, and 
there was a contest between money and justice. 
He obtained bail by depositing the large 
amount required in the hands of two men, 
whom his well-feed lawyer procured. Between 
two days he left the city; but Beardsley kept 
the run of him, and when he was wanted for 
trial, he was brought back from a western 
state. 

On the trial a desperate attempt was made 
to break down the witnesses; but it failed. 
The first for the defence was Mrs. Sykes; but 
her evidence was not what had been expected 
of her. She had told, and repeated the lie, 
that the captain left his house at four o’clock 
on the morning after the outrage; but in court, 
and under oath, she would not perjure herself. 
She declared that the defendant had left home 
about eleven o’clock in the evening, dressed in 
her husband’s blue frock, boots, and hat. Mr. 
Sykes, after his wife had told the whole truth, 
was afraid to testify as he had said he should 
do. Aconviction followed; and the prisoner 
was sentenced to the state prison for ten years. 
He was overwhelmed by this result. He swore 
like a pirate, and then he wept like a child; 
but he was sent to Thomaston, and put to 
hard work. 

Laud pleaded guilty, and was sent to the 
same institution for a year. There was hope 
of him; for if he could get rid of his silly 
vanity, and go to work, he might be saved 
from a lifetime of crime. 

Donald came out of the fire without the stain 
of smoke upon him. After the great race, as 
Mr. Norwood was in no hurry for the Alice, 
he went on the long cruise with the fleet, in 
the Sea Foam. They coasted along the shore 
as far as Portland, visiting the principal places 
on the seaboard. On the cruise down Donald 
** coached” his friend, Ned Patterdale, in the 
art of sailing; and on the return he rendered 
the same service to Rodman. Both of them 
proved to be apt scholars; and after long prac- 
tice, they were able to bring out the speed of 
their yachts, and stood a fair chance in a 
regatta. 

On the cruise, the yachts were racing all the 
time when under way, but the results were by 
no means uniform. When Donald sailed the 
Maud, she beat the Skylark; but when Rodman 
skippered her himself, the commodore out- 
sailed him. The Maud beat the Sea Foam, as 
a general rule; but one day Robert Monta- 
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gue sailed the latter, -and the former was 
beaten. 

* Don John, I don’t know yet which is the 
fastest craft in the fleet,” said Commodore 
Montague, as they were seated on Manheigan 
Island, looking down upon the fleet anchored 
below them. 

“‘T thought you did, Bob,” laughed Donald. 

‘SNo, I don’t. Ihave come to the conclu- 
sion that you can sail a yacht better than I 
can, and that is the reason that you beat me 
in the Maud, as you did in the Sea Foam.” 

“No, no!” replied Donald. ‘I am sure I 
can’t sail a boat any better than you can.” 

“*T can outsail any boat in the fleet when 
you are ashore.” 

‘We can easily settle the matter, Bob.” 

*“* How?” 

**You shall sail the Maud, and I will sail 
the Skylark. If the difference is in the skip- 
pers, we shall come in about even. If the 
Maud is the better sailer, you will beat me.” 

“Good! I'll do it.” 

*¢- You will do your best in the Maud — won't 
your” 

“Certainly; and you will do the same in~ 
the Skylark.” 

“To be sure. We will sail around Matini- 
cus Rock and back.” 

The terms of the race were agreed upon, 
and the interest of the whole club was ex- 
cited. The party went on board the fleet, 
and the two yachts were moored in line. At 
the firing of the gun on board the Sea Foam, 
they run up their jibs, and got a good 
start. The wind was west, a lively breeze, 
but not heavy. Each yacht carried her large 
gaff-topsail and the balloon-jib. The course 
was about forty miles, the return from the 
rock being a beat dead to windward. Robert 
and Donald each did his best, and the Maud 
came in twelve minutes ahead of the Skylark. 

‘*T am satisfied now,” said Robert, when 
they met after the race. 

‘“*T was satisfied before,” laughed Donald. 
‘*T was confident the Maud was faster than the 
Skylark or the Sea Foam.” 

**T agree with you now; and I have more 
respect for myself than I had before, for I 
thought it was you, and not the Maud, which 
had beaten me,” added Robert. ‘I have also 
a very high respect for the firm of Ramsay & 
Son.” : 

The members of the club enjoyed the ex-* 
cursion exceedingly; and on their return it 
was decided to repeat it the next year, if not 
before. The club-house on Turtle Head was 
finished when the fleet arrived at Belfast; and 











during the rest of the-vacation, the yachts re- 
mained in the bay. They had chowders and 
fries at the Head, to which the ladies were in- 
vited; and Donald made himself as agreeable 
as possible to Miss Nellie on these occasions. 
Possibly her father and mother had some ob- 
jections to this continued and increasing inti- 
macy; if they had, they did not mention them. 
They were compelled to acknowledge, when 
they talked the matter over between them- 
selves, that Donald Ramsay was an honest, 
intelligent, noble young man, with high aims 
and pure principles, and that these qualifica- 
tions were infinitely preferable to wealth with- 
out them; and they tacitly permitted the affair 
to take its natural course, as I have no doubt 
it will. Certainly the young people were very 
devoted to each other; and though they are 
too young to think of anything but friendship, 
it will end in a wedding. . 

In the autumn, after the frame of the Alice 
was all set up, Barbara obtained a situation as 
a teacher in one of the public schools, and 
added her salary to the income of the boat- 
builder. The family lived well, and were 
happy in each other. After the boating sea- 
son closed, the yacht club hired apartments, in 
which a library and reading-room were fitted 
up; and the members not only enjoyed the 
meetings every week, but they profited by 
their reading and their study.” Donald is still 
an honored and useful member, and people say 
that, by and by, when the country regains her 
mercantile marine, he will be a’ship-builder, 
and not, as now, THE YouNG BoAt-BuILpDER. 





THEN AND NOW.—No. IV. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


AVING done our best in describing hair- 
dressing at various periods, bonnets are 

next in order; and fashion, in the production 
of head-covering, has been as capricious as in 
the case of the former. The ‘*bonnet” be- 
longs exclusively to no sect or sex, except as 
custom, here and there, awards it to feminine 
possession. It belonged originally among 
masculine habiliments, and throughout the 
range of literature it is coupled with mascu- 
line associations. Shakespeare has frequent 
allusions to it in this way. The Scotch still 
hold to the name for their head-covering, and 
it has had a place in Scotch poetry from time 
immemorial. The * blue bonnets” cross the 
border, and the ‘* bonnet of Bonny Dundee” 
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lies low on the battle-field. In France the 
article “ bonnet” is a night-cap, and in Ger- 
many itis a hut, or hat —a ‘‘ toque,” a sort of 
coronet-shaped, Scotch cap, accorded the lady. 

The original meaning of the word * bonnet” 
was applied to a fortification; at sea it applies 
to the jib, which is protected’by a ‘‘ bonnet.” 
Both of these justify its use as a fortification for 
the head. The first bonnets introduced for 
ladies’ wear were truly fortifications. Their 
existence, as such, only dates from about the 
close of the French revolution, and the first 
style (Fig. 1) wears the peculiar look that dis- 
tinguished the revolutionary period, as seen 
in prints. The first bonnet was worn by a 
French lady of the time, and was fashioned 
out of compliment to the first Napoleon. It 
is exactly like an enormous cocked hat. The 
hair is cut half short and slightly curled over 
the temples, and on the neck hangs in two 
ringlets; over this she wears a cap of batiste, or 
lawn, made round, and with three or four frills, 
edged with lace. The material of the bonnet - 
is black velvet; a rosette of crimson satin 
ribbon loops the broad brim, and a plaiting 
of crimson piece satin shows above the 
peaked flap over the face. Three feathers, 
white, yellow, and crimson, complete the 
monstrous structure. It will be seen by this 
what big beginnings bonnets had, and our 
young friends may consider themselves for- 
tunate that they grew less instead of larger, 
though the ‘prices sustain themselves mar- 
velously. 

Fig. 2 represents a grand darfie of the same 
time, but yet the bonnet is an improvement, 
and does not mar the sweet face beneath it. 
This is of amber satin — the bonnet, and not- 
the face — lined with sky-blue velvet, the edge 
of the brim, both in and outside, trimmed 
with a narrow vandyked white blond; huge 
puffs of amber satin form both a crown and 
ornament, and on one side an aigrette of black 
cock’s feathers is noticeable. The lady’s hair 
is dressed with powder, in large French curls. 

Fig. 3 denotes the beginning of the coal 
scuttle mode, specimens of which form a part 
of the properties of every well-appointed thea- 
tre. This was made of fine leghorn straw, with 
a pale pink ribbon tied round it, the crowned 
edged with a myrtle wreath. This crossed the 
water, and, with that represented by Fig. 4, 
was worn by our grandmothers. This last is 
roomy enough for an entire family, and was 
doubtless deemed very elegant by the fair 
wearer, whose nose, mouth, and chin are ‘ust 
visible. ‘It was of white chip, with « »ale 
blue ribbon ‘or trimming. ‘The edge u: .he” 
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brim has a white taffeta ruche round it, and 
the crown is surmounted by a plume of three 
marabout feathers. It seems too bad that rich 
material should be thus distorted. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are of later date. The former 
of leghorn, with plumes of white feathers 
tipped with pink; round the top of the crowna 
pink anda yellow ribbon form alternate loops, 
which are repeated atits base, and a narrow 
quilling runs round the rim. The latter is a 
chip bonnet lined with violet, and bearing a 
large ostrich feather, with a velvet tip. These 
descriptions are taken from the magazines of 
the period. 

Fig. 7 describes the bonnet of about 1$29, — 
a strange affair, — which is of white chip, with 
adoubleedge. The ribbon around itis a pale 
pink satin, with three plain bars woven in it 
on either side. The flowers are orange-colored 
asters, with leaves ofthe natural green. The 
price of this, before trimming; is twenty-five 
dollars. Fig. 8 gives another view of the same 
structure, or one very similar, of a little later 
date. The Navarino bonnet made its appear- 


ance about this time, and was generally worn. 
It was made of paper, in imitation of the 
leghorn; but woe to the wearer caught in a 
The glory of that bonnet was gone 


shower! 
forever. 

The writer recalls a scene wherein the Nav- 
arino figured and failed. It was on the Pis- 
cataqua River that a party was embarked for 
a holiday’s enjoyment at Portsmouth, N. H. 
The little packet, with its heavy lateen sail, 
bore bravely ow from Dover to Portsmouth, 
its hold entirely full of freight, compelling the 
passengers to take seats with the skipper in 
the ‘‘ stern sheets,” regarding which place Mr. 
Optic will undoubtedly inform you, if he has 
not done so already. , The ladies, of whom 
there were some five or six, were clad in the 
somewhat elaborate costume of the day, their 
‘“‘best bib and tucker,” surmounted by the 
Navarino, then a new mode. They had no 
shelter; but the morning was bright and gay, 
and they enjoyed the prospect on the banks as 
they sailed along between them. The wind 
was fresh, but it blew fair, and the waters of 
the Cocheco, the branch of the Piscataqua, 
ending at Dover, sparkled and flashed around 
them, to their great delight, and the delight 
of the nice young men who were with them. 
But a severe reversal of this happiness await- 
ed them. They reached the junction of the 
Cocheco with the main stream at Dover Point, 
where the river is very wide, and the wind was 
directly ‘‘in their teeth.” The tide and the 
wind were in conflict, and the waves were 
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really large for a little sea like that; but the 
packet must beat her way. through it, what- 
ever was to suffer, which she did, plunging 
in with every swell, and throwing the water 
by bucketfuls over her passengers. They had 
been singing sweetly as they sped down the 
smooth river, but now their note was changed. 
Every plunge brought the water directly on 
the undefended Navarinos, which had yielded 
with the first bucketful, and a more damaged 
lot never went to market than these. 

Fig. 9 and 10 represent a familiar form of 
bonnet of about the year 1837. This was made 
of stone-colored silk, drawn, and lined with 
primrose silk. A sensitive friend of ours says 
that it surpassed, in point of beauty, any 
bonnet he ever saw, as he escorted its wearer 
to church on summer Sunday mornings; and 
he further says he could not keep from look- 
ing at it all meeting-time! 

Fig. 10 is the pavilion pattern, worn in 
Circassia. It has little to notice but its oddity, 
which of itself does not commend it for imi- 
tation. . 

It is pleasant thus to read the fashions of 
the past; and it affords great gratification to 
see how the young ladies of the present day, 
without these reminders, have adopted modes 
of adornment that leave no one of the past 
to be desired. 


THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


TRANSLATED FROM H. C. ANDERSEN. 


NCE there was a little sea-fish of good 

family. I don’t remember his name: 
perhaps the learned can tell you. The 
little fish had eighteen hundred brothers and 
sisters, all of the same age. They knew nei- 
ther father nor mother. They had always 
been left to themselves; ‘and so they had swum 
about at random. But that was fine fun. 
They had plenty of water to drink — the whole 
seal They had no thought for food, for there 
it was already. Each wanted to live merrily 
after his own fashion, and each would have 
his own history; but never one of them 
thought of that. 

The sun shone down into the water; it 
beamed all around them. There was a won- 
drous radiance, and a world filled with strange 
creatures. Some of them had such dreadful 
great jaws that they could have swallowed up 
the eighteen hundred brothers and sisters. 
But they did not think of that either. Not 
even one of them had been eaten up yet. 
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The little ones were all together, crowded 
against each other, like herring and mackerel. 
But while they were swimming in their very 
best manner, and thinking about nothing at 
all, there was a dreadful noise, and down,* 
right amongst them, sank a long, heavy thing, 
that seemed to have no end. It kept stretch- 
ing out farther and farther, and every one of 
the little fishes who was struck by it was ei- 
ther crushed, or received such a shock that he 
never forgot it. 

All the little fishes, and even the big ones, 
from the surface to the very bottom of the 
ocean, started back with fright. .The great, 
heavy thing sank deeper and deeper, and 
grew longer and longer, — miles long, — 
through the whole sea. Fishes and snails, 
and all the swimming, and creeping, and 
floating creatures, who live down there in the 
water, saw this horrible thing, this strange 
great eel without any end, which had come 
down so suddenly. 

What kind of a creature was it, then? We 
know it well. It was the great long telegraph 
cable, which men were laying between Europe 
and America. 

A regular uproar began among the rightful 
inhabitants of the sea, in the place where the 
cable had been sunk. Everybody was fright- 
ened. The flying-fishes flew high over the 
surface of the sea, as high as ever they could. 
The sea-scorpion leaped a whole gun-shot’s 
distance above the water; for he has the pow- 
er of doing this. Other fishes rushed to the 
bottom of the ocean; and they went with such 
speed, that they arrived long before the tele- 
graph wire was seen from there. They star- 
tled the codfish and the flounder too, who 
were swimming quite happily along the bot- 
tom, and eating their fellow-creatures. 

A pair of sea-sausages were so terrified that 
they spit out their stomachs. But they still 
lived, for they.can do this at will. Many lob- 
sters and great crabs came out of their strong, 
solid shells, and had to leave their legs behind 
them. 

In consequence of all this fright and confu- 
sion, the eighteen hundred brothers and sis- 
ters got separated from each other, and never 
met again. But a score or so remained in 
the same place. They kept perfectly quiet for 
some time. Then they overcame their first 
fear, and began to be curious. 

They gazed all round; they looked up, and 
they looked down, in search of the terrible 
thing which had frightened everybody so. 


There it lay on the bottom of the ocean, . 


stretching away as far as they cotld see. It 
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was very thin; but who could tell how thick 
it might make itself, or how strong it was? 
It lay quite still there; but perhaps that was 
a trick. . 

* As long as it lies where it is, it does not 
concern us,” said one of the most cautious of 
the little fishes. But one fish, the smallest of 
them all, could not be satisfied with him, and 
wanted to know all aboutit. He thought that 
if the thing came from above, all they had to 
do was to go up there. So they all swam 
up to the surface of the sea. It was calm 
weather. 

They met a dolphin, who is such a tumbler 
and such a great traveller over the sea, and 
who turns somersets on the water. He has 
eyes too, so that he must have seen it, and 
know all about it, thought they. So they 
asked him; but he knew nothing about it; for 
all he thought about was himself and his som- 
ersets. He puton a proud look, and was silent. 

At this they betook themselves to the sea- 
dog, who had just come up. He was more 
polite, and, although he eats little fishes, he 
had had enough that day. He knew a little 
more than the flying-fish. 

*T have lain many nights upon -a wet 


stone,” said he, ‘‘ and have looked upon the ° 


land miles inward. There are beautiful shapes 
there. They are called men, in their own lan- 
guage. They lay snares for us, but we gen- 
erally get away from them. I have done so, 
and so has the sea-eel, of whom you are 
speaking. He has bcen in their power; he 
has been on the land—probably for ages. 
Then they put him on a wagon, and brought 
him here, in order to take him over the sea to 
a distant country. I saw what trouble they 
had with him; but they soon got the better of 
him, for he must have become very weak on 
the land. They wound him on a reel. I 
heard how he rumbled and cracked as they 
laid him; but he escaped from them, and got 
down here. They held him fast, with all their 
mightand main. Many hands held him, but 
he got away, and reached the bottom. He 
lies there now, until something else turns up.” 
‘¢ He is rather thin,” said the little fishes. 


“They have let him starve,” said the sea-_ 


dog; ‘‘ but he will soon get well, and recover 
his former thickness and size. I think it is 
the great sca-serpent, that men are so afraid 
of, and talk so much about. I have never 
seen him before, and never thought anything 
about him. Now, I think that this is he.” 
And thereupon the sea-dog dived under. 
“He knew a lot! And how much he 
talked!” said the little fishes. ‘‘We never 
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were so wise as we are now, provided it isn’t 
all a lie!” 

“Let’s swim down, and inquire into the 
matter,” said the smallest; ‘‘on the way 
we'll find out what other people say.” 

‘‘We won’t move a fin to find out any- 
thing,” said the others, and went their way. 
** But I will,” said the smallest; and, setting 
forth, he plunged into the deep. But he 
found himself far from the place where the 
‘‘ great sunken thing” lay. The little fish 
‘looked round on every side while he was go- 
ing down. He had never known, till now, in 
what a great world he lived. Here came the 
herrings, in great masses, shining like silver 
plates. The mackerel, too, went all togeth- 
er, and looked even more splendid. Fishes 
of every color and shape moved about in all 
directions. Medusz, like half-transparent 
flowers, were drawn along by the currents. 
Great plants grew out of the bottom of the 
ocean, and grass a fathom in length, and 
palm-shaped trees. Every leaf was crowded 
with sparkling shell-fish. 

At last the little fish descried a long, dark 
streak down there, and steered his way thith- 
er. But it was neither fish nor cable. It was 
the keel of a great sunken ship, whose lowest 
and uppermost decks had been burst in by 
the force of the water. The little fish swam 
into the hold, from which the many people, 
who had perished in the sinking of the vessel, 
were now washed away, except two. A young 
woman lay stretched out there, with a little 
childin her arms. The water raised her, and 
rocked her, as it were. The little fish was 
very much frightened. He did not know that 
she could not wake up. Water-plants hung 
down, like foliage, over the keel, and over the 
two beautiful bodies of the mother and child. 
How still and lonely it was there! The little 
fish hurried out as fast as he could, — out 
where the water was brighter, and where he 
could see fishes. He had not gone far, when 
he met a terrible young whale. 

‘* Don’t eat me,” said the little fish. 
not half a mouthful, I’m so small. 
I’m very anxious to live.” 

‘*What do you-want down here so deep, 
where nobody else of your kind comes?” said 
the whale. 

Then the little fish told him about the won- 
derful long eel, or whatever the thing was, 
who had let himself down into the deep, and 
had terrified the mightiest sea-animal. 

**Ho, ho!” said the whale; and drew so 
much water into himself that, when he after- 
wards went up to the surface to take breath, 


“cc I’m 
Besides, 
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he had to spout out a great fountain. 


** Ho, 
ho!” said he, ‘‘then that’s the thing’ that 
tickled me on the back when I turned round. 
I thought it was the mast of a ship, and was 


going to scratch myself with it. But it wasn’t 
in this place; the thing is lying a good way 
off from here. I will, however, hunt it up. 
I have nothing else to do.” 

Whereupon he swam forwards. The little 
fish followed after; but not too near, for, 
wherever the great whale shot through the 
water it was like a boiling caldron. 

They met a shark and an old sword-fish, 
who both had heard of the wonderful great 
sea-eel, who was so long and thin. They had 
not seen him, but they wanted to. 

There came up a cat-fish. 

‘“*Tll keep you company,” said he, for he 
wanted to go too. 

‘Tf the great sea-serpent is no thicker than 
a cable, I’ll bite him through and through 
with one bite.” He opened his mouth, and 
showed his six rows of teeth. ‘I once put 
my teeth into a ship’s anchor without any 
ceremony, so I could easily bite through a 
cable.” 

‘‘There it is!” said the great whale. ‘I 
see it.” He thought he could see better than 
the others. ‘‘Look! Howit raises itself, and 
squirms and twists!” ; 

But it was not it. It was a terrible great 
sea-eel, several ells long, who came near. 

‘I’ve seen that fellow before somewhere,” 
said the sword-fish. ‘‘He has never made 
much of a show in the sea, much less has he 
frightened the great fishes.” 

And then they spoke to him about the new 
eel, and inquired if he would go on the ex- 
ploring expedition with them. 

“If the eel is longer than I am, he shall 
catch it!” said the sea-eel. 

‘‘ That he shall!” saidthe others. ‘* There 
are enough of us not to put up with him.” 
And with that they hurried, forward. 

But something came in their way — a mon- 
ster bigger than all of them put together. 

It looked like a floating island, which could 
not keep from sinking. 

It was a very old whale. His head was 
overgrown with sea plants, and his back was 
crowded with creeping animals, and with so 
many oysters and mussels that-his black skin 
was speckled with white allover. 

‘*Come with us, old fellow,” said they. 
‘¢Here is a new fish come, who has no need 
to put up with anything from anybody.” 

‘“‘I’d rather lie here where I am,” said the 
oldwhale. ‘Leave mein peace. Let me lie. 
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O, dear! O, dear! HereI am, suffering with 4 
a severe illness; and I have no relief, except 
when I reach the surface of the sea, and get 
my back out of the water. Then the good sea- 
birds come and find me: which I like very 
well, as long as they don’t stick their bills in 
too deep, as they often do, way into my fat. 
Just see! the whole skeleton of a bird yet re- 
mains in my back! He stuck his claws into 
me too far, and couldn’t get away, when I 


went down to the bottom. Now the little |. 


fishes have picked him clean. See how he 
looks! and see howI look! I am sick, I tell 

‘*That’s a mere fancy,” said the whale. 
‘*T’m never sick. No good fish is sick.” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said the old shark. 
‘*Eels have a kind ef skin disease; the carp, 
they say, has the small-pox, and all of us have 
tape-worms.” 

‘* Stuff!” said the whale. He wouldn’t hear 
anything more. 

At last they reached the place where the 
telegraph cable lay. It has a long stretch, — 
from Europe to America, — over sand hills and 
sea mud, over rocky valleys and wildernesses 
of plants, and over whole forests of coral, and 
where the currents twist about in whirlpools, 
and the fishes go by in great schools, like 
flocks of innumerable birds, such as we see at 
a time when the birds of passage collect. 
There is a great bustle and murmur down be- 
low. This murmur haunts an empty sea-shell 
when we hold it to our ear. 

‘*There lies the creature,” said the great 
fishes; and the little ones said it after them. 

They stared at the cable, whose beginning 
and end vanished far beyond their horizon. 

. Sponges, polypi, and Gorgon’s heads stood 
up, and waved, hither and thither, out of the 
bottom. They stooped, and bowed them- 
selves over the cable, so that it alternately 
vanished from sight and reappeared. Sea- 
porcupines, snails, and worms moved and 
crawled around it. Gigantic spiders, who 
had whole garrisons of creeping animals on 
them, walked along the cable. Dark blue 
sea-sausages, or whatever the animals are 
called who eat with their whole body, lay 
there, and seemed to be smelling of the new 
animal which had laid itself here on the bot- 
tom of the sea. The flounder and the codfish 
turned about in the water, so that they might | 
listen on every side. The star-fish, who al- 
ways digs in the mud, and has only two long 
feelers with eyes on them, lay there and 
stared, in order to see what would be the end 
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The telegraph cable lay there motionless. 
But it had life and thought. Human thoughts 
flew through it. 

‘* The thing is not to be trusted,” said the 
whale. ‘*He might hit me in my stomach. 
That’s my tender side.” 

‘* We'll get the start of him!” said the pol- 
ypus. ‘I have long arms and flexible fin- 
gers. I have already felt of it. Now I’ll do 
something worse.” 

And he stretched his longest and most flex- 
ible arms down to the cable, and wound them 
round it. 

‘The thing has no scales!” said the poly- 
pus; ‘“‘it has not any skin either! I don’t 
believe it can bring forth living young.” 

The sea-eel laid himself at his length along 
the telegraph cable, and stretched and pulled 
himself as far as he could. 

“The thing is longer than I am,” said he. 
‘*But length makes no difference; he must 
have skin, and stomach, and flexibility.” 

The strong young whale bent down deeper 
than he had ever done before. 

** Are you a fish, or a plant?” said he; ‘‘or 
are you only a creature from above, who can- 
not thrive well among us?” 

But the telegraph wire didn’t answer, for it 
was never made for speaking. Thoughts go 
They fly 
many hundred miles in a second, from land 
to land. 

‘*Will you answer, or do you want to be 
crushed?” asked the malicious shark. And 
all the great fishes asked the same thing: 
‘¢ Will you answer or be crushed?” 

The cable didn’t stir. It had its own opin- 
ion; and so has everybody who knows how 
to think. 

‘¢ Let them destroy me. I shall be taken 
up and put in order, just as other cables are.” 

Therefore it didn’t answer: it had some- 
thing else to do. It went on telegraphing, 
and lay there in its place on the bottom of the 
ocean. 

The sun above went down, as men say. It 
became red as fire, and allthe clouds of the 
sky shone like gold, each more gorgeous than 
the other. 

‘* Now we are getting the red light,” said 
the polypus, ‘‘by which, perhaps, we can see 
the thing better, if there’s any need of doing 
80.” 

‘Forward! On!” cried the sea-cat, and 
showed. all his teeth. 

«On! On!” shouted the sword-fish, and the 
whale, and the sea-eel. 

They plunged forward, the sea-cat first. 
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But just as he was going to bite into the tele- 
graph wire, the sword-fish dashed his sword, 
with great violence, into his back. This was 
a great blunder, and the sea-cat lost the power 
of biting. 

There arose a noise down there. Big fishes 
and little fishes, sea-sausages and snails, ran 
at each other, and fought and beat and ate 
each other. The cable lay still, and performed 
its work, and we must do s0 too. 

The sombre night’ brooded above, but the 
millions and millions of living animals of the 
sea gave light. Some of them were little 
crabs, hardly as big as the head ofapin. It 
is very wonderful, but it is really so. 

**But what is this thing, and what isn’t 
it?” 

Yes, that was the question. 

There came an old sea-cow. People call 
them mermaids. She had a tail, and two 
short arms for paddling, and her head was 
covered with sea-grass and parasites, of which 
she was very proud. 

**Do you want any information?” said she. 
‘Then I’m the only one who can give it to 
you. ButI desire, in return, an undisturbed 
possession of the bottom of the sea for myself 
and my family. Iam a fish, just as you are, 
and am also, from long habit, a creeping ani- 
mal. Iam the wisest creature of the sea. I 
am acquainted with everything that is down 
here, and every creature that exists above us. 
That thing there, about which you are racking 
your brains, came from above, and whatever 
falls down here from there is dead, or dies, 
and is harmless. Let it pass for what it is. 
It’s only a human invention.” 

** Now, I really believe there’s something 
more to it,” said a little fish. 

“Hold your tongue, mackerel!” said the 
great sea-cow. 

‘* Stickle-back ! ” said the other fishes. And 
that was still more insulting. 

The sea-cow explained to them how the 
great monster, who, by the way, hadn’t so 
much as said ‘* boo,” was only a land device. 

And she delivered a short discourse on the 
craftiness of mankind. 

‘* All they think of is to lay hold of us,” said 
she. ‘‘They live and breathe for nothing 
else. They put out nets. They come with 
bait and fish-hooks to decoy us up. And that 
thing there is a kind of great snare. They: 
think we'll bite into it, we are so foolish! But 
we are not. We won’t meddle with the stu- 
pid contrivance. If we let it be, the whole 
thing will go to dust and mud. What comes 
from above always has a flaw or a crack 
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init. Its of no use. It isn’t good for any- 
thing.” 

‘* Of no use! isn’t good for anything! ” ech- 
oed all the sea animals, and agreed with her, 
in order that they might have an opinion. 

The little fish alone had his own idea: 
‘“‘ This immeasurably long, thin serpent is the 
most wonderful fish in the sea. I am sure 
of it.” , 

It is the great sea-serpent, long since fore- 
told in song and legend. : 

It is born and created. It has sprung from 
the genius of men, and has been laid on the 
bottom of the sea, stretching itself from the 
lands of the East to the lands of the West, 
bearing news quick as the light brings it from 
the sun to the earth. It grows and increases 
in strength and length year by year, round the 
earth, through the whole sea, — under the 
stormy ocean, and under the crystal-clear wa- 
ters, into which the sailor looks down as he 
sails, and sees fishes going in whole schools, 
like great pieces of fireworks. 

In the deepest of the deep the serpent lies 
stretched — the World’s Great Serpent — full 
of blessings, which bites its own tail, for it 
encircles the earth. Fishes and creeping 
things break their heads against it. But they 
dare not lay hold of this serpent of mankind, 
who speaks and understands all languages, 
this serpent of the knowledge of good and 
evil, the most wonderful of all the wonders of 
the sea— THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT OF OUR 
TIME! 





LIVING. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


UN, my life, in joyous ripples, 
Like a gladsome stream ; 
" Break the gloom to golden sparkles, 
Like a sunny beam. 


Cheer with thoughts and act like perfume 
From a spotless flower; 

Knowing Truth alone is wisdom 
And unfailing power. 


Not forgetting in.thy freedom 
Fuller life and love, 

Rise and fly in wingéd raptures 
To the heights above. 


—__——_———— 


—— Very few persons realize the number 
of varieties of our wild violets. Botanists 
mention three hundred species, most of them 
inhabiting the northern temperate zone. 
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oR, 
DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS MARY’S STORY. 


T was a holiday in school, and Miss Mary 

asked Lottie to take a walk with her. 

It was an extraordinary piece of condescen- 
sion on the housekeeper’s part, but the new 
rule worked wonderfully well, and the girl 
was becoming a favorite. * 

In those days Lottie learned many things, 
many lessons of self-control and humility. It 
was good for her to be “‘ under a cloud.” 

It was a very bright, warm day, one of those 
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that come late in the autumn, occasionally, 
when the squirrels are out rustling in the dry 
leaves, and a little flower peeps out of the 
marsh, or lifts its head from a sheltered nook. 
The moss was still green, the sunshine warm, 
and the water in the brook clear. There wasa 
gentle chirping of insects heard in the woods, 
and a purple haze wrapped the hills like a 
veil. 

Lottie carried a little round basket, in which 
she stowed the prettiest lichens she could find. * 
Miss Mary intended to make baskets of them 
for Christmas presents, and all the old logs 
in the way were stripped of their gray orna- 
ments. The housekeeper herself had gathered 
an exquisite bouquet of crimson, russet, and 
yellow leaves, and the beautiful carpet of bril- 
liant colors was falling at their feet continually. 
Presently they came to a little opening in the 
wood, and there was the saw-mill before them, 
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The noise of it almost drowned other sounds, 
but Lottie fancied she heard a scream above it. 

‘*Didn’t you hear some one scream, Miss 
Mary?”’ she inquired. 

“No. Listen. Yes; in the direction of the 
race. Let us run,” answered Miss Mary, after 
stopping a moment. 

Down the hill they hastened, in great fear 
of being too late. 

The wide race below the bridge was filled 
with logs, ready to be floated down to the mill, 
when they should be needed; and among these 
they perceived a small, black head, bobbing up 
and down, while its owner uttered screams of 
terror. The mill was at too great a distance 
for the workman to hear. 

Two frantic hands grasped at the logs, which 
turned over and over; affording no permanent 
resting-place; and as they looked, the black 
head went under the water. 

‘“‘Deary me, Lottie!” cried Miss Mary, 
turning very pale. ‘Hurry! run to the mill!” 
and the strides that she herself made far out- 
stripped the bounding steps of the little girl. 

The black head reappeared just as they 
reached the bank, and the housekeeper, seiz- 
ing a long pole, sprang upon the logs, and 
went tumbling and plunging towards it. The 
water was not sufficiently deep to drown a tall 
person, and she got down into it cautiously, 
holding out her pole to the little object that 
had ceased to scream, and only continued to 
struggle. Just as Miss Mary clutched the 
half-drowned girl with an exclamation of 
devout thankfulness, Lottie sprang with a 
scream of, ‘‘Somebody’s drowning! some- 
body’s drowning! O, come!” into the pres- 
ence of the astonished sawyer. He was a 
dull man, and merely stared at her with his 
mouth open. 

“Come!” cried Lottie, dancing in her agony 
and anxiety, and catching hisarm. ‘‘ Come!” 
and she almost dragged him off. 

When they reached the floating logs, Miss 
Mary was standing in the water above her waist, 
holding a limp form across one of the treach- 
erous trunks. 

** All right?” shouted the man. 

‘* All right!” shouted Miss Mary back; and 
wading out to her, he carried the owner of the 
little black head safely ashore, where Lottie 
stood shivering with terror. But Miss Mary 
was an object when she emerged from the 
water. 

*¢ She don’t look like Undine,” was Lottie’s 
first thought; and she could not prevent an 
hysteric laugh, which brought the tears 
with it. 
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The beautifully neat, unspotted morning 
dress hung close about her tall figure; the 
water dripped from her hair, and as she moved, 
little streams showered from her shawl and 
bonnet, laying the dust like a watering cart. 

‘“‘Deary me!” was her first exclamation, 
after getting her breath. ‘I thought she was 
drowned.” 

‘‘Not she,” said the man. ‘* No danger.” 

“Why?” inquired Lottie. 

‘‘Because she was born to be hanged,” 
answered the man, lifting the girl from the 
ground, and carrying her off. ‘‘ There’s my 
house down there, ma’am. You come along, 
and my woman’ll give ye some dry clo’es. 
Ye have been the savin’ of this young un’s 
life, I do believe; for I never heard a screech.” 

‘*Land sakes!” exclaimed a woman, meet- 
ing them at the door of the cottage, which he 
pointedout. ‘‘ Hes that Suse ben in the water 
agin?” ; 

Miss Mary could hardly restrain her impa- 
tience till the man gave some explanations. 

**You’d better get something warm for the 
girl, and not waste your time dawdling, or she 
may be drowned yet,” she exclaimed, at last, 
unable to endure any longer delay. 

The woman began to bustle about, and 
‘¢ Suse ” was soon encased in warm blankets, 
while the mother bestowed some of her own 
garments upon Miss Mary. The latter sur- 
veyed herself curiously, and then, glancing 
ruefully at her own soaked dress, bestowed a 
look of comic distress upon Lottie, who 
laughed outright. Thereupon little half- 
drowned ‘‘Suse” laughed too, causing her 
mother to. bestow this rebuke upon her: — 

** Ain’t ye ashamed to laugh when ye’ve been 
so near the other world, and all along of not 
mindin’, too?— Ye see, ma’am,” she continued, 
turning to Miss Mary, “she is just like a water 
rat. If you’d belicve it, this is the second 
time she’s fell in that race this week. Now 
mind, I tell. you,” looking threateningly at 
‘“* Suse” — ‘“‘the third time’s the charm, and 
you'll never come out alive. Nothing’ll keep 
her off them floating logs, though I’ve told 
her a dozen times not to go near ’em.” 

‘*You’re a wicked child to be so disobedi- 
ent,” said Miss Mary, bending the frowning 
face that used to terrify Lottie upon her. 
“You'd better let this be a warning to you.” 

“OQ, I will, ma’am. I will, indeed,” cried 
‘ Suse,” in a burst of penitence. 

A whole hour went by, and Lottie began to 
fret a gooddeal ; but her impatience was noth- 
ing to Miss Mary’s fuming. Her morning 
spoiled, her lichens lost, herself drenched, and 
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the people seemingly unconscious of all that 
she had undergone in their behalf. 

‘‘If I didn’t cut such a figure,” said she, at 
last, ‘‘I’d go home in this dress, and send 
Emily for mine when it is dry. But to go 
through Newton looking so!” and she made 
a grimace. 

“If we only hadg@, book!” sighed Lottie; 
and then, a happy thought occurring to her, 
her face lighted wie 

‘*Or if you'd tell a story, Miss Mary.” 

‘*T never did such a thing in my life,” said 
the housekeeper, in amazement. 

‘* Well, tell us something true — something 
real. It will make the time pass.” 

The other children in the room now gathered 
around, and ‘‘ Suse” moved her head eagerly, 
looking like an animated mummy in her 
blankets. 

‘*Don’t tease the lady,” commanded the 
mother, in a sharp tone; and the young voices 
that had commenced a shower of ‘*O, please 
do;” and, ‘‘O, will you, now?” and, ‘“‘A good 
longone,” suddenly became silent. But nothing 
could quench the pleading in the bright eyes. 

There was silence for a second. 

‘* We like sthorieth,” lisped a demure child, 
whose eyes had rested upon Miss Mary’s face, 
as if he were charmed. And the ice being 
broken, the chorus began. E 

‘*You can think of one easy; out of your 
own head, you know. Susie does that about 
fairies, and ghosts, and things. But wewon’t 
tease, ’causegpother told us not. Only, if you 
would! Ont two, or three short ones, you 
know.” S 

‘Bless me!” said Miss Mary. ‘I’m going 
distracted. Lottie, turn over that skirt. It 
must be nearly dry.” 

Lottie did as she was bid. 

‘* A nice lady told us two stories yesterday,” 
said ‘* Suse,” slyly. ‘* It was about good chil- 
dren. She told us the ‘moral,’ too.” 

“It was a necessary thing to do in your 
case, I think,” answered Miss Mary, dryly. 
“You wouldn’t be likely to see it yourself.” 

Susie's eyes twinkled. 

‘* Don’t anything make an impression upon 
you?” she continued, looking at her curiously. 
‘*T really have half a mind to tell you a story 
with a moral, and see if it will do any good.” 

‘* Peashe, ma’am,” said the little boy. 

‘*We’ll listen good,” remarked another. 

‘*To nothing but your own tongues, so far 
as I can see,” said Miss Mary. ‘‘ Now, if you'll 
give me a chance, I’ll begin.” 

There was a great show of settling them- 
selves. ‘‘Suse” subsided, her eyes still roll- 
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ing and twinkling, her face shining with de- 
light. , 

‘“‘ This ig a very solemn story,” began Miss 
Mary, in avery solemn manner. Thereupon 
each small visage was drawn down in a cor- 
respondingly solemnexpression. ‘‘ Itis about 
a disobedient child.” 

‘“*Was it a girl, ma’am?” asked “Suse,” 
with some concern in her voice. 

‘* Yes,” answered Miss Mary, severely. 

‘* It’s ‘Suse!’” exclaimed the others. 
know that story.” 

‘*No, it is not ‘Suse:’ if you will be so 
obliging as to listen, you will soon find that 
out.” 

‘Yes, ma’am;” and ‘ Suse’s’ virtuous look 
returned. 

‘It is about a little girl that lived with her 
aunt.” 

‘* Yeth,” assented the little boy, with a smile, 
followed immediately by a howl of pain, as 
his sister pinched him. 

‘*What did you do that for?” said Miss 
Mary, in so sharp a tone as to strike terror 
into the offender’s heart. 

‘¢To make him quiet, ma’am.” 

** You succeeded — didn’t you? Now listen. 
And her aunt’s name was Sarah. Well, this 
little girl’s mother died when she was eleven 
years old, and she had no one to take care of 
her.” 

‘*Where was her father, ma’am?” inquired 
‘* Suse,” demurely. 

Miss Mary turned a withering look upon 
her, but continued after an instant’s silence. 

‘*Her father was a very wicked, bad man 
indeed. He drank all day, and when he came 
home in the evenings, he used to beat her. 
And she had a brother, much older than her- 
self, who was not any better; and between the 
two, her life was a sad one indeed.” 

‘But I thought she lived with her aunt 
Sarah,” here interposed ‘ Suse.” 

‘“‘T am coming to that in time. You see I 
began with that too soon. A good many things 
happened to her before she went to live with 
her aunt Sarah. ’ 

‘“‘ A very kind lady, seeing how hard her life - 
was, persuaded her father to let her come and 
live at her house; and there she had avery 
pleasant home indeed. She went to school, 
and waited on this lady’s daughter, whose 
name was Miss Meta. — 

‘*Miss Meta was the sweetest, pieasantest 
young lady that ever was seen in those days. 
She seemed to smile all the time, and nobody 
ever heard her speak across word. Even when 
this little girl, whom we'll call Patty, broke 
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her watch, and let her diamond ring fall down 
the well, she never said one word of scolding; 
but because the child felt so very badly, she 
told her it was no matter at all. 

** Poor Patty dreamed about the ring in the 
well so often, that one night she got up in her 
sleep, took the board away from the top, and 
was letting herself down in the bucket, when 
a man, coming in late, saw her, and stopped 
her. So that, after that, Miss Meta was very 
careful to make Patty sleep in a little room 
outside of her own, and she kept the door 
locked at night. 

‘*Miss Meta used to go to a great many 
parties in the winter time, and very often she 
did not get home till late at night. Patty 
always sat up for her; and in cold weather 
she used to keep a fire on the hearth in the 
young lady’s little dressing-room. It was a 
very nice, cosy dressing-room, and had a 
funny, high, old-fashioned lounge, almost like 
a bed, in one corner. In another stood the 
bureau, and in the top drawer Miss Meta kept 
her casket of jewels and hermoney. She had 
a great many elegant things, and she was not 
at all careful of them. 

**¢T don’t like to suspect people,’ she used 
to say, when her mamma told her to lock her 
drawers. ‘It makes me unhappy, and there’s 
no use in being unhappy without reason. So 
I'll just wait till I have a cause, before I make 
myself anxious all the time.’ 

** Well, one evening she had gone to a party, 
and Patty was sitting up for her. Every one 
else had gone to bed, and the house was very 
quiet. The fire was burning brightly on the 
hearth inthe dressing-room, forthe wind blew 
loudly outside, and it was very cold. Patty 
was lying on the lounge, not asleep, however, 
and there was no light in the room, excepting 
what was reflected from the fireplace. She 
lay there watching the shadows for a long 
time. She liked to watch them, and to trace 
out different shapes in them, but she was not 
at all afraid. -She had naturally a courageous 
disposition; and Miss Meta had taught her to 
believe that God watched over her at all hours. 

‘*Presently, while Patty was looking at a 
castle in the fire, and seeing shapes rising in 
the flames, one of the shadows on the wall 
moved and startled her somewhat. She 
looked again. Yes, it was flying hither and 
thither; and pretty soon she saw that it was 
caused by the door of the dressing-room, 
which opened into the hall, moving slowly 
ajar. 

** Her first thought was to spring up and find 
out the cause but something made her keep 
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still, and directly she saw a tall man, his face 
covered, and an old cloak around him, come 
into the room. 

“ The lounge was in a deep shadow, and the 
man did not notice her. He crept cautiously 
about for a moment, and then hid himself 
under the very couch upon which she was 
lying. Then she was very much frightened 
indeed; but the thought of Miss Meta’s words 
came to her, and comforted her a good deal. 

‘¢<T'll put my trust in the Lord,’ she said to 
herself; and she began to wonder what was 
best for her to do. 

‘6 She was afraid to move, almost to breathe, 
lest the man should hear her. She could not 
go down stairs. He would seize her, of course, 
if he became aware of her presence; and then, 
Patty thought with a shudder, if he killed her, 
she could not help Miss Meta. So she made 
up her mind to wait. It was a dreadful wait- 
ing! The fire flickered, blazed up, and then 
burnt down. She durst not replenish it; and 
even in her sad perplexity and alarm, there 
came the fear that her young lady would be 
very cold, and that there would be no fire to 
warm her with. 

** The shadows terrified her now, for in every 
one she fancied she saw the reflection of the 
man coming out of his place of concealment, 
to find her. Perhaps it was only an hour be- 
fore Miss Meta came; but it seemed a longer 
time than the longest day in the year to Patty. 
She tripped up stairs lightly, as she always 
did; and the girl durst not move till she 
entered the room. 

¢ Patty, I say, Patty! O, the fire is nearly 
out, andIam socold! Nolamps! Patty, Patty! 
Why, you have been asleep. Dear me! Did 
you go in search of the ring?’ 

*¢ And Miss Meta came to her and shook her 
playfully. Patty rose and lighted the lamp, 
and threw another stick upon the fire. 

‘* Miss Meta’s face was all aglow with happi- 
ness;-and Patty imagined that the dreadful 
eyes were looking at her from among the 
lounge curtains. 

** What should she do? 

**¢Diamonds, Patty. Put them in the casket 
there, all together. If any one wants to steal 
them, let him take them and leave me. O, 
I’m so tired!’ 

‘¢¢ Perhaps he will,’ thought Patty. ‘O, if 
he would but take ¢4em, and leave her.’ 

‘This gave her a ray of comfort, and the dia- 
monds were thrown into the drawer carelessly. 

‘*¢Here’s your moncy, too, Miss Meta,’ said 
Patty. 

66 ¢'Yes, let it be there till to-morrow, Patty, 
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and then I'll puteverything in a safer place. 
Good night.’ 

** She took the lamp and shut herself into 
herown room. Patty turned the key upon her, 
softly, and put it into her pocket. 

**** Don’t speak,’ came in a whisper, and a 
hand was placed over her mouth as she turned 
away. f - 

‘¢* She looked up, and by the light of the fire 
saw her own brother’s face. 

‘** Nobody’ll hurt you, or your precious Miss 
Meta, either, if you keep still,’ he went 
on. ‘I only want the diamonds and the 
money.’ 

‘* Patty was afraid no longer, but a great, 
sickening horror fell upon her. She trembled 
so that she could not speak. 


***Go to bed,’ said her brother. ‘I'll take 


these;’ and he went towards the bureau.’ 


‘ Are these all ?’ 

**<Yes; but O, Bill, think what you are do- 
ing! They'll find you out; indeed they will. 
I must tell,’ implored Patty. 

‘**T’d like to see you try,’ said Bill, tighten- 
ing his fingers on her throat for a second. 
‘See what you'd get. You need not know 
anything about it. Go to bed.’ 

‘* But I doknow,’ persisted Patty. 

‘** Yes, you young idiot; I saw that when 
you locked her door. Then, I suppose you 
meant to give the alarm downstairs. But you 
see I was too many for you, my beauty.’ 

‘* Beg and plead as she might, Patty could 
effect nothing; so, pale and tottering, and 
with a great sinking, and pain, and trembling 
upon her, she went to her own room, and cov- 
ered her face, to shut out all sights. She 
could not see her own flesh and blood dosuch 
a deed; neither could she shriek, for what 
might not be the consequence? Young as she 
was, it was hard to tell what course to take; 
so she lay down on her bed and waited. 

** Very soon she knew he was gone, and 
then she looked out of her window. She 
could see him creep under the wall and down 
towards the factory gate. It flashed into her 
mind to follow him; so she stole down stairs 
softly, and out doors. She ran so fast that 
he had not reached the door of the mill when 
she was close behind him. She followed him, 
step by step, through the long rooms and 
down the stairs, keeping in the shadow, but 
not losing sight of him, till they reached the 
lowest story of the mill. 

‘* A low rumbling began as they reached the 
basement, and she heard the splashing of wa- 
ter. She knew then that the wheel was turn- 
ing. It had started by some accident, and the 
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noise coming in the middle of the night terri- 
fied her dreadfully. 

** Suddenly a light flashed out, and she saw 
that Bill had a lantern. He crept over the 
narrow plank that bridged the water, under 
the wheel and around behind it. Patty fol- 
lowed. The foaming water frightened her, 
and the noise of the wheel made her tremble; 
but Bill had set the box on the end of the 
plank, and was groping for something else, 
with his back towards her. She put out her 
hand cautiously, and the diamonds were 
snatched safely. 

‘*Q, how scared she was! Her feet would 
scarcely move under her, and she was afraid 
Bill might hear her loud breathing even above 
the noise of the wheel. , 

* At last she had got over the plank, and 
then she ran swiftly up the stairs. Terror 
gave her strength; but when she was in her 
own room she sank down fainting. ; 

‘** Poor Patty did not sleep much that night, 
but she hugged the diamonds, and laughed 
over them gleefully. 

*¢ When the morning came, the men, going 
to stop the wheel, found a body in the water 
that had been struck by it. It was supposed 
that Bill had lost his footing, and had been 
stunned, in which state he was drowned.” 

Miss Mary sighed, and was silent an in- 
stant. 

‘* And what did Miss Meta say?” asked the 
children. 

*¢O, Miss Meta never knew about the dia- 
monds. Her mother did, a good many years 
afterwards; but Miss Meta, never.” 

‘* But, Miss Mary, that story was not about 
a disobedient little girl and her aunt Sarah,” 
said Susie. 

‘*Yes, it was. Only I meant to tell you a 
different story when I began. It was when 
Patty went to live with her aunt that she was 
disobedient, and got punished for it.” 

‘¢ Won't you tell us the rest, Miss Mary?” 

‘“‘No. My clothes are dry, and I must go 
home and see to Mrs. Sewell’s dinner. Chil- 
dren must be satisfied with what is given to 
them, and ask for no more.” ; 

She got up with a severe countenance, 
changed her clothes without “ dawdling” an 
instant, and said to Susie at the last mo- 
ment, — 

‘*Don’t get into the water again, or you'll 
surely be drowned. If you have nothing use- 
ful to do, come to me every morning at nine 
o’clock, and I’ll teach you toknit. Good by.” 

*‘Good by,” cried the children in chorus. 
‘“* Some day will you finish the story?” 
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‘*Yes. Good by.” And the two made haste 
through the woods, and found Mrs. Sewell in 
a state of alarm at their long absence, and 
much surprised at the rumpled condition of 
Miss Mary’s garments. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
OUT IN THE SUNSHINE. 


‘*WHoOsE picture is this, ma’am?” asked 
Lottie, touching an exquisite painting on 
ivory, that lay on the table in Mrs. Sewell’s 
room. 

A little shade of pain crossed the old lady’s 
face, before she answered, — _ 

‘It is my daughter’s.” 

‘*O!” said Lottie, and her delicacy prevent- 
ed her from asking any further question. 

‘* My daughter Meta,” continued her friend. 
** She has been dead many years. Miss Mary 
used to love her very dearly. She was the 


‘means of doing her a great favor once — of 


saving her life, perhaps.” 

And then it flashed into Lottie’s mind, 
and she knew Patty and Bill, and the kind 
old lady. She was beginning to learn a 
good deal of Miss Mary, and that ‘ good 
deal ” was much to her credit. 

Just then the housekeeper entered the room, 
and her face was smiling. 

‘* Susie’s come,” she said. ‘‘ Upon my word 
I did not expect her. Ido hope I'll be patient 
with her. But I know Job couldn’t be if he 
were alive, for her black eyes are full of mis- 
chief.” 

‘She might be taught a good many things 
that are useful,” remarked Mrs. Sewell, “if 
one had the time.” 

Lottie’s eyes began to sparkle, and she ex- 
claimed, with a deep blush, — 

**T have the afternoons, you know, nearly 
all; and if I might— that is, I think I could 
try, if—” 

‘* So you could,” answered both. 

‘*AndI am sure you would do well, you 
have learned so much yourself; and it is really 
astonishing to know that the doors are never 
left open now.” 

This commendation made Lottie blush still 
more; but the plan gave her much pleasure 
and useful employment, so that there was time 
neither for the reading of forbidden books 
nor for inclination to do so. 

She looked back, when she had grown old- 
er, and was thankful for the discipline of 
teaching Susie, and for this sojourn under the 
cloud. 

By and by the girls learned to let her alone,, 
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though they still showed a contempt for what 
they called her ‘‘ dishonorable behavior.” 
Gedney had always been kind to her, and Miss 
Pierce merely avoided her, rarely allowing her 
dislike to manifest itself in actions or words. 
The good teaching from Mrs. Sewell had made 
Lottie bear this in patience. 

‘* Remember she believes you have injured 
her; and you must take that into considera- 
tion, my dear. She ought to be kind; but 
very few people follow the injunction, ‘Love 
your enemies,’ and she thinks you are one of 
hers,” the old lady had said, in answer to her 
bitter complaints. 

If Ned had seen his sister at this time, 
he would have been satisfied that she was 
earning the Christmas blessing he had prom- 
ised. She had given up hoping for her watch, 
never having been able to regain her place in 
the grammar class,. Miss Pierce’s steady dis- 
like keeping her back. The teacher asked her 
questions in so cold a tone, and waited so short 
a time for an answer, that Lottie could not 
help feeling discouraged, and often found a 
difficulty in keeping back her tears; but she 
was determined to bear in patience, and her 
daily prayers helped her more than she could 
have believed. So, too, did her daily task with 
Susie. That young damsel had a desire to 
see the inside of every drawer in her bureau, 
of every box in every drawer, of every bag, 
needle-book, and thimble. She liked to turn 
over the pictures on the table, and to exam- 
ine the contents of her writing-desk. If Lot- 
tie but turned her head, Susie busied herself 
in making grimaces in the mirror, and the 
knitting or sewing fell to the floor. She some- 
times thought that her pupil was incapable 
of receiving any impression. A box on the 
ear from Miss Mary produced no effect, neither 
did Mrs. Sewell’s mild rebukes. 

Lottie wondered to’see the forbearance 
shown towards the little culprit. She grew 
heartily ashamed of the faults in herself that 
she saw repeated in Susie. Doors were left 
open as when Lottie first came, and she learned 
to be neat on seeing Susie’s shoestrings un- 
tied. 

‘¢ Susie, I wish you’d brush your hair,” she 
said, one afternoon, in a very mildtone. She 
always spoke in a mild tone to Susie. 

“T hain’t got no brush,” answered Susie, . 
running her fingers through her shock of 
black hair. 

“QO, dear!” said Lottie. 

She was beginning to see how that ‘ other 
half of the world,” of which her mother often 
spoke, lived. 
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* And,” she ventured a moment afterwards, 
as she saw a pair of grimy hands busy with 
her nice books, ‘* you ought to wash your 
hands with soap.” 

‘“‘Hain’t got none,” answered Susie with a 
grin. 

‘©O, dear!” said Lottie, distressed, and 
hopeless of making that ‘‘ other half” any bet- 
ter without soap and a brush. 

‘“‘T’ll buy this pair of stockings from Susie, 
and she can get herself some soap and a 
brush,” suggested Miss Mary, who was in the 
room. 

Susie’s eyes brightened. She sat upright, 
and plied her needles fast. 

‘** You can finish this week,” said Miss Mary. 

*©O, I don’t know, ma’am,” answered Susie, 
who was non-committal in general. 

But the soap and brush were bought, and 
the child’s appearance was much improved. 

She came one day for her lesson with a shin- 
ing face and a smooth head, seeming very 
much surprised at her own good looks, and 
very sheepish withal. 

‘*O, how nice!” cried Lottie, beginning to 
. dance round her in delight, much to her dis- 
comfiture. ‘‘ Why, you are really pretty!” 
and with a sudden impulse she kissed the clean 
round cheek reddening under the unwonted 
praise. 

The quick glance upward showed eyes dewy 
with tears. Poor Susie’s lip quivered, and 
two drops fell down her cheeks, while Lottie 
stood fixed in dismay at the effect of her words 
and actions. So much pity, and love, and 
gentle feeling filled her heart in that instant 
that an answering moisture gathered in her 
own eyes. 

And so Susie worked in silence, but with 
such a desire to please that Lottie’s day was 
bright beyond every one before, and she went 
to bed wondering over the power of kind- 
ness. 

The prettiest lichens found their way to 
Lottie, and Susie opened her heart in a very 
confidential way to her. 

‘You see, I don’t believe I’d have run away 
to the saw-logs, nor been half so bad, if mother 
hadn’t scolded so,” she said one day. 

‘¢ Perhaps you vex your mother sometimes,” 
suggested Lottie. 

‘* Not if she’s good to me,” was the answer. 

‘Is Mrs. Sewell kind to you?” asked Lottie, 
with a little smile. 

‘*©O, to be sure. ButI don’t vex her. I’ve 
said ‘ma’am’ to her ever since you told me to 
do it.” 


‘*I know you have. You. have been very 
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good; only you will leave the doors — 
Now, I did that at first.” 

‘* Did you?” with wide-open eyes. 

“Yes; but I said my prayers about it, so as 
to remember. It is not right to make people 
uncomfortable.” 

“Do you think it would be better to say 
‘ma’am’ to mother?” inquired Susie, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, I dare say; you could do a good 
many things to help your mother; and it is 
your duty to be respectful to her. You know 
‘honor thy father and thy mother.’” 

‘¢ Well, I'll try,” was the reply. 

A few days afterwards she communicated 
the result of her experiment to her monitress 
in these words : — 

“*T did say ‘ma’am;’ but she was going to 
beat me for it. ‘Don’t say ma‘am to me,’ says 
she, ‘you good-for-nothing.’ And thenI give 
right up.” 

*¢T wouldn’t,” said Lottie. 

And then she told her, in childish words, to 
live by the Rule of Right, and not to hope for 
reward, till Susie’s face expanded and her eyes 
grew luminous over the new idea. 

Gedney Carter had been ill for a week, and 
Lottie missed her at school more than she 
believed or acknowledged to herself. Butone 
morning she was glad to find her in her place 
again, looking pale and thin, but very happy 
and sweet. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, Lottie!” was her 
greeting; and Lottie, unused to kindness from 
her schoolmates, was much moved by her kiss 
and the warm clasp of her hand. 

“There is something good coming to you 
presently,” she continued, with an affectionate 
glance. 

There was a scuffling, the door flew open, 
and Mr. Getty appeared with a flushed face, 
and flourishing his stick. 

‘“*So there’s been persecution going on 
here,” were his first words, as he looked angri- 
ly around. ‘*And pray, ma’am,” turning to 
Miss Pierce, ‘‘ where is your sense of justice?” 

There being no answer, he repeated his 
question in a louder key. 

‘¢T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Getty,” 
said Miss Pierce. 

‘“‘I’ve heard a nice story of Lottie Eames’s 
treatment here,” he continued. 

‘*She has received nothing but what she 
deserved,” replied the teacher. ‘‘ She has been 
the most troublesome scholar I have.” 

Lottie was trembling and her face flushed 
at these unjust words. 


‘Well, well, ma’am. She never told me 
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one word of the story you credited her with; 
not one word. It was told me by some one 
who does not belong to the school at all, a 
gentleman. whose name I won’t mention, 
though he told mé to do so; but I am afraid, 
ma’am, spite might be poured upon the head 
of the innocent, for the information he gave, 
if I did so. 

‘*T know the whole story, you see; and I 
know Lottie thought it wrong to tell what she 
overheard, and so bore the blame. She’s a 
noble little girl,” continued Mr. Getty, in the 
warmth of his Irish heart. ‘I tell you again, 
ma’am, she never told me a tale in her life;” 
and he bounced out of the room, the uproar 
from down stairs warning him that his pres- 
ence was needed. 

The girls crowded about Lottie, who looked 
downcast. 

‘* Who was it, Lottie?” asked Annie Dean. 
But Lottie had no answer for such questions; 
her lips were sealed by honor. She had come 
out into the sunshine, and it warmed her 
heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CHRISTMAS. 


So now the days glided by smoothly, and 
brought Christmas-tide very near. Some 
weeks were unclouded, some had their changes 
of joy and sorrow. Many times Lottie lost 
patience, and had her struggle over again; but 
her eycs were opened, and she saw what she 
ought to do, humbly endeavoring to do it. 

There are always drawbacks to perfect fe- 
licity in this world, always the ‘‘ black spot 
on our sunshine.” Lottie could not make her 
mamma quite satisfied with her. Mrs. Eames 
stili‘said, — 

‘* Your reports are good; but I sce, Lottie, 
you could not keep the first place. Well, well, 
I suppose one must be content with the sec- 
ond.” 

But Lottie could scarce be content with the 
second, notwithstanding her efforts. Nothing 
would have made her so but her prayers to 
follow the right. Miss Pierce gradually be- 
caine a little ore cordial to her, and Annie 
Dean was improved by her example. As for 
Gedney, she learned to love her dearly, and to 
forget the question of ‘‘ water right” when in 
her presence. The girls were likely to spoil 
her by flattery after her innocence had been 
declared. 

Susie still continued to be a trial, and Miss 
Mary was ‘‘ sharp” occasionally; but on the 
whole the Advent season passed over a happy 





little girl, and brought her near to the blessed 
Christmas time. 

And all the while Lottie kept her secret safe. 
She had heard Mr. Carter tell the master the 
story of the wrong-doing in the Young La- 
dies’ Department, and of her own ill-treat- 
ment. He begged that his name might not 
be mentioned, on Gedney’s account, she hav- 
ing told him of the school affairs. Gedney 
had not known that her father was the inform- 
er, and during her week's illness she had re- 
counted the persecutions to which Lottie was 
subjected, and had made many speculations 
concerning the guilty party. 

On her return to school, Mr. Carter accom- 
panied her, and opened the eyes of Mr. Getty 
once more to the state of affairs above him. 
It was thought advisable by the master to keep 
names secret, as Gedney might fall into dis- 
grace with Miss Pierce. Afterthat term anew 
teacher was to take the place of Miss Pierce, 
and it was hoped that justice might be dealt 
to all, and order maintained. 

When Lottie opened her eyes that morning 
before Christmas, she looked out upon a snow- 
covered ground, and the feathery flakes were 
still fluttering down. Very softly they came, 
and clothed the naked trees in ‘‘ermine too 
dear foranearl.” The little brown snow-birds 
hopped hither and thither, and alighted on 
the window sill. Dick was singing merrily, 
and the child's heart felt light as any snow- 
flake. ‘She sang as she put on her clothes, 
and could scarcely still her dancing feet to get 
on her shoes and stockings. The happiness 
of the morning brimmed over in tears, al- 
most, as she thought of seeing Ned to-morrow. 

She sat down a moment before the fire which 
Emily had made on her hearth, and saw a 
pretty picture in the glowing coals — the 
Christmas tree, the bright faces of her friends, 
Gedney and Susie, who were to spend the hol- 
iday week with her, and the dear Ned; and 
here her imagination took a high flight, and 
she fancied the lawsuit over, and Catharine 
Mackay safe in America with her children. 

‘“*Then,” said Lottie aloud, ‘*I should not 
have one thing to wish for.” 

‘*T wonder if they’ll send for me this morn- 
ing,” she said, three or four times, skipping 
from one window to another, and ever watch- 
ing uneasily. 

‘What did they say about it, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Sewell. 

“Nothing; I did not think to ask. How 
vexatious! O,I wish I had told them to send 
in the morning. I never spent so long 4 
day.” 
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‘**Tis because you have hothing to do,” re- 
marked Miss Mary. ‘If you would settle at 
something the time would not seem so long.’ 

** But how can I, Miss Mary?” 

‘*Easily enough. Have you finished the 
presents?” 

‘“*O, yes; mamma’s purse, Susie’s work- 
bag, and all the rest of the things are in my 
trunk. You see I can only wait; and it is so 
tiresome!” giving an impatient twist. 

‘‘Don’t fret yourself,” said Miss Mary. 
‘* Now, now, who ever heard of anything so 
unreasonable? I'll give you something todo. 
Here is a cross to be covered with holly 
leaves, for the church, and another with fine 
* greens.’” 

The cloud deepened on Lottie’s. face, but 
Miss Mary took no notice. She gave her the 
work, and though at first hereyes turned often 
and wistfully towards the windows, she soon 
became interested, and forgot how the time 
was going, particularly when Miss Mary, after 
a preface of, ‘**Well, I might as well do some- 
thing. to amuse you,” began one of her rare 
stories. 

When there was nothing more to do, and 
the short winter day was drawing to a close, 
Lottie’s courage nearly gave way. There was 
a sore longing in her heart for the home faces, 
and she could scarcely answer Mrs. Sewell’s 
questions for the sob in her voice. 

‘¢ They are not coming —I am sure they are 
not,” she said to herself again and again, and 
the disappointment grew bitter. 

‘* There, Lottie!” cried Miss Mary, opening 
the door, with a joyful face, ‘‘ they’ve come! 
Don’t you hear the bells?” 

Lottie ran out in the snow. A tall figure 
sprang forward, and Ned gave her a hug that 
took away her breath. 

‘“*Thecars have just come. Are youready? 
Iam anxious to get home. Your Susie’s in 
the sleigh. Come!” he exclaimed. 

Ina dreamy, blissful state, she let Miss Mary 
put on her wrappings, and was lifted to a 
wari corner by Ned’s side in the sleigh. 

And then came the smooth, swift sliding 
over the ground, the tinkling of the bells, the 
crossing of the race-bridge, the sight of the 
old pine, covered with its ‘‘ermine,” and the 
lights in the window! O, the happiness of 
coming home at Christmas time! 

And there was Gedney and Ned smiling 
upon her, and the scream of surprise, un- 
checked by mamma, at the sight of his mus- 
tache. And that mamma herself, radiant with 
smiles, and whispering, — 


‘*The lawsuit is decided, Lottie. Now I 
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can start the mill. Now I shall rebuild the 
drying-house.” 

Then Louis’s mysterious hints about ‘‘a 
something in the big parlor.” And lastly tea, 
with muffins and delicious sweetmeats, over 
which mamma, in the fulness of her heart, 
uttered an earnest grace, and Jack, with a sigh 
of delight, said, — 

‘¢ Ain’t Christmas jolly?” 

O, the joy of Christmas time! 

‘Iam perfectly happy,” exclaimed Lottie, 
as Ned put his arth around her, and Maggie 
brought in the three kittens, ** brought up by 
hand.” 

But the tears were not dry even on that 
Christmas eve, for mamma read the story of 
an Irish woman from the newspaper; how the 
poor, heart-broken mother had sent her earn- 
ings to the ‘‘ould counthry” for her little 
ones; how it had been lost on the way, fora 
time. At last the mother made the journey 
across the ocean again, to find her children 
away, gone to the land whence she had come, 
the first sum she had sent having reached 
them while she was in mid-ocean. Then there 
was a pitiful tale of the search, fruitless and 
eager, the mother hungering and panting for 
her children, grown weak and weary. At 
length the accidental meeting in a southern 
city, when the poor heart which had borne so 
much sorrow burst at the prospect of joy, and 
Catharine Mackay died in her children’s arms, 
without uttering a word to them. 

So there was sorrow even when the Lord 
was born. 

And now the door of the “ big parlor” was 
opened, and mamma played the carol, in which 
all joined with one voice. There was the tree. 
Susie’s eyes grew round and wide, “ like the 
cat's in the dark,” Louis whispered to Lottie; 
and if the little girl had not been supremely 
happy herself, the sight of her young pupil’s 
face would have made her cup run over. 

Gedney’s smile was sweet, her brow as 
smooth as ever, but a pink flush made her 
cheek less pale, and Lottie was glad to see her 
mamma’s gentle kindness to the orphan child. 
It was like fairy land. Mamma whispered, -— 

**- You cannot have your watch nowy Lottie; 
but I am pleased with you, my child.” 

She kissed her tenderly, and laid her hand 
on the brow so like her dead husband’s; and 
Lotfie’s full heart had in that moment the 
blessings promised. 

And then there came, one by one, the tokens 
of tender love foreach. The warm fur cloak 
for mamma, from Ned; her pretty purse from 
Lottie; some silk-reels, made by Jack's own 
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deft fingers; the picture, bought with Char- 
lie’s money, and a collection of shells which 
Louis had gathered by the dam. For Susie, a 
bright merino dress, a work-bag, and a book. 
For Gedney, a pretty picture and a ring; and 
for Lottie a portrait of Ned, ‘‘ mustache and 
all,” as Charlie said; an elegant set of Scott’s 
works, and various mementos from Mrs. 
Sewell, Miss Mary, and “the boys.” Nobody 
was forgotten. Every one shared of the fruit 
of the tree, and was satisfied. 

** Sleepy! O, no, mamma,” exclaimed Louis, 
indignantly, at ten o’clock. ‘‘I should never 
be sleepy if Christmas lasted all the year.” 

And the next day! There came the drive 
to church through the woods, with the snow 
showering down from the trees, and the merry 
laugh of the children keeping time to the 
peal of the bells; the solemn, beautiful ser- 
vice, the holy prayers, the song that ‘‘ Christ 
is born,” the *‘ glory of Lebanon,” and lastly, 
the feast of Christ’s body and blood, received 
in silent awe and thankfulness, and the angels’ 
song. 

‘* Therefore with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify thy glorious name; evermore prais- 
ing thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God of Hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory: glory be to thee, O Lord Most High. 
Amen.” 

The blessed, beautiful Christmas time! 


—— TuHE Chinese do not manufacture their 
crackers simply for exportation. More of 
them are used in China, it is said, than in 
any other country— more, perhaps, than in 
all other countries of the world. Being a 
home production they are extremely cheap 
there, and no one takes the trouble to light 
one at a time; a whole bunch is fired at once; 
and generally when a house is finished, or 
when some other pleasant event has hap- 
pened, they burn five hundred bunches. 


—— THERE is no other work in the world, 
we are,told, of which so many copies are 
printed annually as. of the Chinese almanac. 
The number is estimated at several millions. 
This almanac is printed at Peking, and is a 


monopoly of the emperor. It not only“pre- 
dicts the weather, but notes the days that are 
reckoned lucky or unlucky for commencing 
any undertaking; for applying remedies in 
diseases; for marrying and for burying. 
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DAISY FATE. 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


TILL Memory, with her magic rare, 
Brings back the halcyon May-time, 

When I was young, 2nd life seemed fair, 

And every day was “‘play-time.” 
Before me pass in changing view 

The days long since departed, 
When smiles were many, tears were few, 

And I was happy-hearted. 


I see an orchard where the trees 

* Bend their green branches over 

To daisies swaying in the breeze, 
And seas of nodding clover. 

Round one tree flings her emerald charms 
A wild Virginian creeper, 

Wreathing about its giant arms, 
A frail but constant keeper. 


Beneath this tree, long years gone past, 
There stood a brown-eyed maiden; 

O’er her the apple-blooms fell fast, 
With spicy fragrance laden. 

Beside this form of girlish grace 
A youth stood ’mid the clover, 

The earnest light upon whose face 
“Revealed the maiden’s lover. 


The leaflets from a daisy’s crown 
From her white hand were falling, 

And as they fluttered softly down, 
The rosy lips kept calling, 

*¢ He loves me little, loves me well; 
He loves me not and never.” 

Then, blushing, as the last one fell, 
With, ‘‘ Loves me now and ever.” 


Then stooped the youth to choose a flower 
-From out the snowy mazes, 

That he might read with magic power 
His fate among the daisies. 

With dimpling cheek the roguish maid 
Watched each white petal sever, 

And laughed, for, ah! the last one said, 
‘¢ Thy sweetheart loves thee never!” 


Those happy, halcyon days have fled, 
That rosy, perfumed May-time; 
Now life seems dark, and hope is dead, 
And lost for aye youth’s play-time: 
That daisy fate proved all too true, 
In days long since departed. 
Now tears are many, smiles are few, 
And I am broken-hearted. 








THE TURNING 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; 
OR, - 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. 


tS was a mystery connected with Rich- 

ardson’s lamehess that the village gossips 
could never fathom. He was too important a 
personage to’ escape comment. It was well 
known that he was so lame as to be compelled to 
ride to-school on three consecutive days; and 
yet Sam Waterhouse declared he met him and 
talked with him at the old graveyard at three 
o’clock on the morning he put his foot in the 
trap, and that he did not appear to be much 
lame. Sam, however, was in the habit of 
drinking too freely of New England rum, and 
always took a jug with him when on the road; 
thus the majority, after a while, concluded 
Waterhouse had made too free with the con- 
tents of his jug, and imagined it all. 

Richrafter this assisted in several important 
operations in which the two doctors were en- 
gaged. He likewise, when he could do it and 
not interfere with his school, opened sores, 
administered medicines, let blood, and dressed 
wounds, at the request of Dr. Ryan, who lost 
no opportunity of bringing him forward, 
and became more and more attached to him 
every day. 

When bones were to be set; Dr. Ryan, if 
the fracture was in any respect a bad one, sent 
for Dr. Slaughter, but, as his own practice 
was large, often relinquished the subsequent 
care of the fracture to Rich, and paid him for 
it. In this manner, and by rigid economy, he 
was enabled to lay by a considerable sum, be- 
sides purchasing some necessary instruments 
and books. 

The good doctor was well aware that when- 
ever he left the care. of a patient to Rich, 
whether it was a case of disease, or a wound, 
or broken bone, that he practised a treatment 
quite different from the established method; 
but as the patients generally did well, he made 
no troublesome inquiries, and even turned a 
deaf ear to the hints of Dr. Slaughter in re- 
spect to innovations upon the good old sub- 
stantial practice. 

It was very hot weather, the middle of Au- 
gust, and a lad of seventeen received a terrible 
cut in his thigh, by coming too near his fa- 
ther while he was mowing oats. Dr. Ryan 
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was away from home, attending the funeral 
of a near relative in a distant town; the fam- 
ily instantly sent for Rich. The wound, for- 
tunately, was worse in appearance than reality, 
as no artery was severed, though the gash 
presented a most formidable appearance to 
inexperienced persons, and the parents were 
very much alarmed. 

Rich quieted their fears, stopped the bleed- 
ing, cleansed, bound up, and* dressed the 
wound. It was several days before the doctor 
returned. The first time he rode out to visit 
his patients, he encountered on the road an 
old acquaintance, but by no means a favorite 
of his, Miss Nelly Buckminster. Miss Nelly 
was a spinster, lived by herself. in a small 
house left to her by her parents, and gained 
a livelihood by taking in spinning, weaving, 
and plain sewing; occasionally kept house for 
anybody who could endure her tongue, for 
she was an inveterate talker, and held very de- 
cided opinions upon all subjects. In other 
respects she was an excellent housekeeper, 
neat, industrious, economical, and an excellent 
cook. : 

Miss Nelly was very religious, exceedingly 
so; but her piety was of the vociferous rather 
than of the introspective cast. She was the 
recipient of many presents. Some gave her 
because they thought her a very good though 
rather peculiar woman, some because they 
were afraid of her tongue, others because they 
knew she would tell of it from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. We think it must have been the rea- 
sons assigned that influenced so many per- 
sons to make presents to Nelly, because there 
was not the least satisfaction to be derived 
from the act itself, as Nelly in expressing her 
gratitude and sense of obligation — which she 
never failed to do— always ignored second 
causes, and paid her respects to the Most High. 

This might have been — undoubtedly was 
— good theology, but it was of the nutmeg- 
grater variety, and altogether corrosive in both 
quality and operation; for when persons be- 
stow gifts, influenced by the purest motives, 
some manifestation of gratitude is pleasant, 
and generally expected; but no person ever 
received any from Nelly; her gratitude was 
ever directed over the heads of the zxstrumen- 
talities to the efficient cause, which was not 
merely sound doctrine and conservative, but 
did away at once with all troublesome sense 
of obligation or return in kind. 

Squire Dresser once sent her by the hand 
of his son a bushel of Indian meal. Henry 
knocked at the door, and gave her the bag of 
meal, saying, — 
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‘¢ Miss Buckminster, here is a bushel of flour 
my father sent you, and he'll call some time 
when he’s going by to mill, and get the bag.” 

‘No thanks to Squire Dresser; thanks to 

the Lord: ’twas the Lord sent it, and not the 
squire.” 
. Henry had .made the interview as brief as 
possible, in order to escape an exhortation on 
the subject of personal piety, that Nelly was 
in the habit of administering to him whenever. 
he came to her house of an errand, and which 
altogether failed of producing any good im- 
.pression, because he did not like her, and by 
reason of the snappish way in which she flung 
it at him. 

Finding he had:in his haste made a mistake, 
he went back and said, — 


‘¢ Miss Buckminster, I made amistake. ’Tis 


tadien and not flour meal that father sent 


you.” 

“© Indian! I should .like to know what he 
sent Judian for!” 

This curt reply made.a. good deal of sport 
among the neighbors. 


**T don’t believe the Lord will send her any- 5 


thing again very soon,” said Squire Dresser. 
‘The old proverb is; Never look a gift horse 
in the mouth; but she presumes to find fault 
with the gifts.of the Lord, tell what 4e should 
send and what not.”. 

Dr. Ryan, who dearly loved good living, 
tempted by her unrivalled skill.as a cook, and 
confiding in his good temper and the sound- 
ness of his nerves, once employed Nelly to 
keep. house for him. She was possessed of a 
very vivid imagination, and in the habit of 
cautioning people against doing. things they 
never.entertained the thought of doing, 

It was cold, sharp weather, and the doctor 
had a small dog that was very fond of stretch- 
ing out on thehcarth before the andirons. One 
day the doctor came in, chilled from a long 
ride, and stood warmigg himself; the dog lay 
stretched at full length between him and the 
fire. 

«There! you'll kick that.dog into the fire— 
I know you will!’ screamed Nelly. 

. “So I will, then,” said the doctor, and 
kicked him under the forestick. 

Nelly never cautioned the doctor any more, 

In some respects it was diflicult to reconcile 
her professions. with her practice: for in- 
stance, she always said in the prayer meeting 
that it was’a great cross for her to rise and 
speak; whereas it was the settled opinion of 
all who knew her that it would be a much 
greater cross for her to hold her tongue, and 
Captain Motley said, — 
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“If you nailed her down to the bench with 
tenpenny nails, she’d rise and take it up with 
her.” 

She always disliked people whom everybody 
else loved and respected, called it man-wor- 
ship, therefore didn't like Rich, couldn't bear 
him. Dr. Ryan said, it-was a good thing for 
Richardson ;. he ought to have one ill-wisher, 
to take the curse off. 

** Doctor, good mornin’. 

‘¢ Good :morning, Nelly.” 

‘“‘Doctor, you never should ought to step 
your two. feet. out. of this village. . Dreadful 
works, dreadful, since you’ve been away. Doc- 
tor, what do you think this wicked world is 


2” 


comin’ to? Errors in doctrine, new. lights 


rampaging round, turnin’ things upside down; 
errors in doctorin’, as-though folks couldn’t 
die fast enough themselves. Destruction to 
soul.and body. both.” 

‘*T expect it.is coming to an end, Nelly: ” 

“‘When, doctor?. Any ways soon? -’Cause 
we ought to be on.our watch guards, a girdin’ 
up our loins, and preparin’.” 

QO, no; I-guess.’twill outlast you and me, 
and a good many other people. But what is 
the trouble now?” 

“Trouble enough. Do you know, David 
Ryan, what.a viper yer a nourishin’ in yer 


buzom? Do you know it, David Ryan? 


Cause, if you don't, it’s high time -you did. 


‘Do you.know what that young snipper-snap- 


per of a Richardson is, that’s allowed for. to 
lead the singin’ in the.Lord’s house? The gals 
is all taken with his good looks and the mén 
with his’ily tongue. But I tell you he’s a—” 

IIcre Nelly thrust her tongue into her cheek, 
and looked unutterable things. 

‘“‘I know he’s a young man of true piety, 
most affectionate disposition, and remarkable 
ability, and I won't hear a word said: against 
him by you or anybody else.” . 

“‘Jist like Deacon. Starkweather; he’s. de- 

ceived yer both, pulled the wool over; both 
yereyes. I tell you he’sa—” 

* A what? Come, out with it. I’ don’t:like 
this. stabbing in the dark. Speak out,’ ; 

“He’s a. new light, a pestilent, pizen; ew 
light,” shouted Nelly, with an emphasis she 
expected would throw the doctor from, -his 
horse. But he;stood the shock.unmoved, and 
merely laughed. oy 

“It’s no laughin’ matter. 


There’s John 
Tukey's boy cut hisself awful with, a scythe, 
and that snipper-snapper, don’t you think, did 
it up in cold water, nothin’ else, instead of 
wrappin’ it up in new rum, or rum and worm- 
wood, or salve, as you would have done, and 
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keepin’ it warm. Enough to make him ketch 
his death a cold!” 

‘Is he not doing well enough?” 

‘*Doin’ well enough! The awfulest sight 
of Zroud flesh; it wasa sight tobehold. I was 
there when old Granma’am Tyler put on her 
specs and looked at it. She exclaimed right 
ow. Says she, ‘That wound will never heal 
in this varsal world, with all that ere proud 
flesh in it, Matilda,’ says she (that’s the boy’s 
mother). ‘Let me put on some burnt alum, 
to eat out that proud flesh.’ Matilda made 
answer, ‘I should like to have you, gran- 
ma’am.’ Then the boy up and says, ‘No, she 
shan’t.’ ‘Some red precipitate, then, dear, 
and hog’s lard.’ No, he wouldn’t have that. 
‘Sore spruce gum, then.’ No, he wouldn’t 
have anything; nobody should consarn with 
it or touch it but Mr. Richardson; he knew 
more than Granny Tyler and all the old wo- 
men in town.” 

“‘T rather think the boy was right.” 

‘Right! That little suzpper-snapper, that 
brought an ungodly fiddle into the sanctuary 
on the Lord’s day, know more’n Granny Ty- 
ler, an experienced woman in sickness, and 
that’s brought up a large family of children! 
What do you s’pose he said when he came 
the next day, and Matilda told him what Gran- 
ny Tyler said? He jist laughed, and said 
all the proud flesh there was wouldn’t hinder 
it from healing. Much he knows, to say 
proud flesh wouldn’t hinder a cut from heal- 
ing! Them’s the very identical words he used. 
Pll stan’ to it till my dyén’ day.” 

‘*T have not the least doubt he said so.” _ 

‘‘ Well, then, doctor, I hope you'll go right 
in there, and put things to rights, cause the 
old folks’ll hear to you, and the boy’ll hear 
to you; and if you don’t perhaps the proud 
flesh’ll grow worser, and mortify; cause gran- 
ny said a sore never would heal as long’s 
there was one mite of proud flesh in it; and 
if the boy should die, you'll be ’countable, 
sartainly.” 

‘*T can’t go in; I’ve a long ride to another 
part of the town before me.” 

‘* Well, you'll see, mark my word, for it, 
there’ll be trouble grow out of this.” 

The doctor had lost, in the course of his 
practice, several patients from gangrene oc- 
casioned by the load cf poultices, ointments, 
and bandages it was then customary to apply, 
and he had some suspicions whether there 
might not be some mistake in the old practice, 
and resolved to permit Rich to manage mat- 
ters as he thought best, having so much con- 
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fidence in his judgment and discretion that 
he felt sure he would come to him for advice 
and consultation if the wound was manifesting 
any unfavorable symptoms. 

We have no doubt our young readers share 
to the full the confidence of the doctor in both 
the ability and discretion of ‘Rich; still it 
seems as though it were well to say a few 
words in his behalf, and in explanation. 

Clean cuts, when the two sides of the 
wound can be brought together directly, some- 
times heal without any inflammation or sup- 
puration; as it were, stick right together. 
But when the parts cannot be brought togeth- 
er at onte, and are exposed to the external 
air, even if bandaged, there will be inflamma- 
tion, and then the wound heals by a natural 
process, called by physicians “ granulation.” 

It was thus in the present instance. The 
hoy and his father had taken a field of oats to 
mow and harvest, a long distance from home, 
and the wound had been some time exposed 
to the air, and by reason of the part of the 
body in which it was situated could not be 
brought together so closely as to cause it thus 
to heal by what surgeons call the ‘first in- 
tention,” and adhesive inflammation occurred, 
as is always the case when wounded surfaces 
are not brought in contact at once. : 

The process is this. In consequence of the 
inflammation which then takes place, a yellow, 
jelly-like substance is effused, covering the 
ssurfaces of the wound, called fibrin; veins and 
arteries from the sound flesh shoot into this, 
it becomes organized, another layer is thrown 
out, which in its turn passes through the same 
process; but now begins another step in the 
progress. From this organized fibrin spring 
innumerable little pointed cones, similar to 
the kernels of rice corn, at first of a pale red, 
becoming more florid as they increase in age, 
into which arteries and veins thrust themselves. 
These are the granulations. They have nerves 
and blood-vessels, are therefore alive, and, 
when healthy, sensitive; and they likewise 
possess a disposition to unite, and when the 
two surfaces of a wound covered with granu- 
lations come in contact, the blood-vessels of 
one penetrate the other, they amalgamate and 
form flesh. 

As they increase they contract, thus both 
filling the cavity and drawing the lips of the 
wound together, till when it heals the scar 
occupies much less space than the original 
cut. This process takes place when the gran- 
ulations are healthy, and almost, but not com- 





pletely, fill the wound, being a grain lower 
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than the surface of the skin, and manifesting 
‘a disposition to glaze over.’ 

At other times they are coarse, of large 
size, the points blunt, are spongy, pale, or 
blue, show no tendency to skin over, and puff 
up above the surface of the sound flesh, which 
swells and is inflamed. Physicians denomi- 
nate these granulations fungus, it being found 
from experience that whenever granulations 
rise higher than the level of the surrounding 
surface they are not likely to form skin. This, 
among people in general, from the appearance, 
probably, goes by the name of Jroud flesh. 

The old matrons cherished a mortal dread 
of proud flesh. They would put on their spec- 
tacles, look carefully at the wound, hold up 
both hands, and exclaim with alarm, ‘‘Proud 
flesh!” oftentimes when only the proper 
amount of granulations was present, and we 
had numerous specifics for its removal — spruce 
gum, burnt alum, the ashes of oak bark, nut- 
galls, and red precipitate. But in their zeal 
to extirpate proud flesh, and, as they termed 
it, do something, they sometimes used little 
discrimination, and made war upon healthy 
material. 

The particular thing that seemed to lie with 
the greatest weight upon the minds of the an- 
cient dames and Miss Buckminster was, that, 
according to them, Rich was doing nothing 
for the poor lad. He was neither bleeding 
him, physicking him, putting on salves and 
heavy bandages, nor anything to kill the proud 
flesh. They made such a fuss that at last the 
boy, who had hitherto reposed the greatest 
confidence in his young physician, became a 
little zervous, and told Rich what the matrons 
said. 

‘* My dear boy,” said he, ‘‘ there is very lit- 
tle to be done. What these good women call 
proud flesh is a healthy growth, the rudiments 
of new flesh, and without it your wound would 
never heal. It is no more in my power, or 
that of any other person, to heal your flesh 
than to make one hair white or black. Nature 
and time will do that. The inflammation has 
passed off, and the wound is healing. All that 
can be done is to keep the parts cool, defend 
them from the air, sustain your strength by a 
proper diet, and keep you quiet. The less you 
move the faster your leg will heal; and as for 
bleeding, you have lost too much blood already 
from the cut.” 

The lad, after this, dismissing his anxieties, 
concerned himself no more about the proud 
flesh or the fears and prognostications of the 
matrons. 

The patient in due time recovered, greatly 





to the satisfaction of Dr. Ryan. It also in- 
creased the reputation of Rich, though Miss 
Buckminster declared that ‘‘the boy should 
ought to have died of mortification or lock- 
jaw, but the Lord overruled it and spared him 
for some good end, spite of the new-fangled 
doctor.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SUITING MEANS TO ENDS. 


TuE early frosts hadnowcommenced. The 
glory of summer was succeeded by the ma- 
turity of autumn, and in the valleys here and 
there the white maples and ash began to as- 
sume their yellow and crimson hues. The 
diseases incident to the period of the year 
were prevalent, and Dr. Ryan was tiding night 
and day. 

As Richardson was passing the doctor's 
house on his way from school in the afternoon, 
the latter called to him, and said, — 

‘Mr. Richardson, I wish you would do me 
afavor. Iam just about to step into my gig 
to visit a person taken with the bilious colic, 
in great distress, and a man has this moment 
gone from the door who wants me to go see 
Mr. Jonathan Davis, who has cut off the ten- 
do Achillis (heel-cord) with an adze; a clean 
cut. Can’t you get on the back of the other 
horse, and take care of Mr. Davis?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll leave my books in your of- 
fice, and be right off.” 

*¢ But you’ll want some supper.” 

‘‘T’ll eat there after I get through.” 

Davis kept a good stock of tools, made his 
wheels, harrows, yokes, and other farming 
tools, and some for his neighbors. In work- 
ing with an adze between his feet, the instru- 
ment glanced, and the corner of it severed the 
tendon of his left leg. 

The Achillis tendon is large, and connected 
with a very strong muscle, as it sustains a great 
strain when the foot is thrown. forward, and 
the weight of the body, perhaps with the ad- 
dition of some burden on the shoulder, raised 
by it; and when broken or cut, the strong 
muscles of which it is a prolongation cause 
it to contract very much. 

Farmer Davis was a member of the choir, 
much attached to Rich; and, though he was 
somewhat disappointed at not seeing Dr. Ryan, 
his old physician, yet there was probably not 
a person in the town to whom Rich could have 
been sent upon such an errand where he would 
have found less of prejudice to contend with, 
either in respect to his youth, lack of experi- 
ence, or any new-fangled notions he might 
have the reputation of entertaining. 
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‘* Good afternoon, Mr. Davis. I am sorry 
for your injury, and also that Dr. Ryan could 
not come. I expect you will. hardly care to 
see so poor a substitute; but I feared there 
might be some artery cut, and knew you need- 
ed prompt attention.” 

Farmer Davis was quite a different person 

from Miss Buckminster in many other re- 
spects besides gender, being a most skilful 
mechanic, and an intelligent, clear-headed 
man. 
‘* Well, Mr. Richardson,” he replied, ‘‘ you 
know very well you’re as welcome to my house 
as flowers in May; and as for this business of 
the leg, I don’t believe that Dr. Ryan, who’s 
doctored my family and my father’s afore me, 
would have sent you if he hadn’t known you 
was capable; and if he had, I don’t believe, 
if you hadn't thought you knew what was to 
be done and how to do it, you’d have come.” 

‘*T have come to do the best I can, which is 
very little, as this is a case where art can do 
but little to assist nature; but if you feel any 
hesitation, say so; the horse is at the door; 
I'll go get Dr. Slaughter.” 

‘*Won’t have him; he’s no better than a 
butcher. Go ahead, Mr. Richardson. There 
must be a first time witheveryman. Ibelieve 
the first pair of wheels I ever made were as 
good and well finished up as any I’ve made 


“since, cause I took more pains; and I’ve heern 
_ old Captain Deering say that ‘a green hand 


that’s just learning to steer a vessel will often- 
times steer better’n an old sailor, cause the old 
fellow is careless; but t’other’s scared to death 
all the time, and puts his whole soul into it.” 

After examining the wound, Rich said, — 

‘*There are two methods of treating this 
injury, the old method and the new. I will 
explain both of them; you may then take 
you choice, and I will follow your directions.” 

‘‘ That's fair. Let’s hear.” 

‘* You see all the tendons play in a sheath, 
which is fixed, and the tendons play back and 
forth in it.” 

‘* Just like a spyglass, one part shoves into 
the other.” 

*““Yes. And they are all on the stretch, like 
a piece of rubber drawn out, and when they 
are cut, the contraction of the muscles draws 
the two ends apart. The muscles in the up- 
per part of the leg have drawn one end of 
this heel-cord up into its sheath, and the mus- 
cles on the forward part of the leg, by bend- 
ing the foot back, have drawn the other end 
down into its sheath. Now, the old method, 
that which Dr. Slaughter and Dr. Ryan both 
would pursue, is to search in the sheath, get 
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hold of the ends of the cord, and sewthem to- 
gether, which in your case would involve the | 
necessity of cutting to accomplish it.” 

‘*T understand that. Now what is the new 
fashion?” 

‘The old physicians thought a _ cord could 
not unite unless the ends touched, and so used 
to sew them together. But it has been since 
proved by experiment that although it is well 
to bring the ends of the cord as near to each 
other as can well be done, they will unite even 
if they are half an inch or an inch apart.” 

‘* How can they grow together if they don’t 
touch?” 

‘*A liquid substance exudes from the sur- 
rounding vessels, fills the sheath, thickens 
into a jelly, then becomes a callus, grows to 
the two ends, forms a bunch, and in time 
shrinks up and becomes just like the rest of 
the tendon.” ° 

‘‘ How did they find that out?” 

‘¢Men have broken the cord and wouldn’t 
have their leg cut open to stitch the ends to- 
gether, but kept still, had splints put on, and 
the ends brought as near as possible in that 
way, got well, and recovered the use of the 
limb. If there’s no need of cutting a hole in 
a sound leg to sew a cord together, there’s no 
need of sewing one when a hole is already cut, 
or of cutting it larger to get at it.” 

‘“* That stands to reason. So go ahead. I 
don’t see why there shouldn’t be improvements 
in doctoring as well as in everything else. 
My father winnowed his grain in a half a 
bushel, and had to wait for the wind. I win- 
now mine when I get ready, and raise my own 
wind with the machine.” 

Rich bent the leg on the thigh, so as to re- 
lax the muscles in the calf of the leg as much 
as possible, then with his hands worked down 
the calf, bringing the upper end of the cord 
down, and puta bandage around to confine 
the muscles and keep them from retracting; 
brought the foot forward in order to bring 
the lower end of the cord up, and employed 
an assistant to keep it so. 

In the mean time he went into Mr. Davis’s 
shop, where he found tools, selected a sweep- 
ing piece of wood, and in a very few moments 
made a splint of sufficient length to extend 
from just below the knee to the toes, and that 
by its elliptical form partially filled the angle 
made by the foot and leg; he then padded 
the space between it and the flesh, fastened it 
to the leg and toes in such a manner as to 
keep the foot extended and prevent the patient 
from involuntarily moving the muscles. He 
now could ‘feel the ends of the tendon, and 
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ascertained, much to his satisfaction, that 
they were very nearly in contact. He now 
said, — : 

‘Mr. Davis, the space between the extrem- 
ities of this tendon is very small, consequently 
there is so much less new matter to be formed. 
You will not suffer much pain, but you will 
sustain a great trial of your patience, more 
than though your leg was broken, for then 
you would feel compelled to lie still. The 
rapidity and thoroughness of your cure will 
be in proportion to the patience you exercise, 
and the degree of care you take in respect to 
those motions absolutely necessary. It will 
be six weeks or more before this new substance 
I have been speaking of will form between 
the ends, and many months before you can 
place much strain upon the tendon.” 

*¢ Shall I have to lie in bed long?” 

‘“*No; but you must keep perfectly still for 
awhile. You will not be able to wear this 
splint long. It is only extemporized for the 
occasion. I'll make something better to-mor- 
row.” 

The second day, after school hours, Richard- 
son visited his patient again, and directed 
Mrs. Davis to make a shoe of carpeting, slip- 
per-fashion, leaving the toe a little open, to 
prevent galling, and sewing a strap to the 
heel of it. This he fastened to a bandage 
around the leg, above the calf, which took the 
place of the splint, kept the heel back, the 
foot forward, and the ends of the tendon in 
their place, and was much more comfortable 
for the patient. 

Farmer Davis in eight weeks was relieved 
from the slipper, strap, and bandage during 
the night, putting them on in the daytime, and 
began to walk with a cane. There was a 
bunch on the tendon the size of a robin’s egg, 
which gradually disappeared; and in four 
months the limb was as serviceable as ever. 

When, a fortnight after the event, Dr. Ryan 
ascertained that Rich had merely brought the 
ends of the tendon within half an inch, and 
let it go at that, he shook his head, looked 
anxious, but said nothing. Dr. Slaughter was 
not so reticent, and declared the parts would 
fever unite, hut grow to the sheath, and the 
man be lame for life. 

Richardson now pursued the even tenor of 
his way, without the least interruption till the 
middle of the winter, when he was called to 
old Mr. Avery, a shingle weaver, who had cut 
himself with his draw-shave. The wound bled 
a great deal before Richardson arrived, and, 
the patient being an old man, it healed very 
slowly. Avery became impatient, and thought 
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his physician was not doing enough. Rich, 
unable to convince him, as he was a very ig- 
norant and obstinate man, that the process 
of healing must necessarily be slow, on ac- 
count of his age, and that nature must do the 
work, called in Dr. Ryan, who confirmed the 
judgment of Rich and approved his method; 
but the patient, not convinced, fussed and 
fretted, said Rich “‘ was doing nothing,” and 
talked about “sending for Dr. Slaughter.” 
Rich, at his wits’ end, and not relishing the 
idea of having a patient taken out of his 
hands, cast about for some way of keeping 
him quiet. 

At length, in a wakeful hour of the night, 
he bethought himself of a means of relief, 
suggested by something he had read in one 
of the old romances while in college, and the’ 
next day proceeded to put it in practice. 

“‘ Mr. Avery,” he said, ‘*I think I have dis- 
covered something that will be just the thing 
you need, and answer’ the purpose com- 
pletely.” ‘ 

‘Do let me knowit, then, right off. I ought 
to be at work in the shop this minute.” 

“Do you think the draw-shave that you cut 
yourself with has been used since? Because 
if it has nothing can be done, and the charm 
will be broken.” 

** No, I know it ’tain’t; cause I laid it across 
the horse, and the shop’s been locked up ever 
sence. Then you can charm; that’s something 
like. There was a woman in this town could 
charm; but she died four year ago; and she 
didn’t give her power to anybody. They say 
they kin, if they like, give it to anybody else, 
that is, if they’re a seventh son or darter, not 
without.” 

“You don’t believe that nonsense, I hope.” 

**Sartain sure I do. I now. that woman 
could charm. But you doctors never believe 
anything you don’t do yourselves, or don’t 
read in a book; but that’s nuther here nor 
there. What is it you’ve found out?” 

** Well, Mr. Avery, the ancient wise folks, a 
great many hundred years ago, had a custom 
of applying the rust of the weapon or tool 
that made the wound to it; or, if there was 
no rust, of making the applications to the in- 
strument; and by some secret, mysterious in- 
fluence, as they held, the wound was healed.” 

*¢ There, now, that stan’s toreason. You've 
said somethin’ to the p’int now. I believe in 
them ere things what’s handed down from the 
old forefathers. I tell you they forgot more’n 
weever knew. These things what’s handed 
down, they’re sperience, they ain’t guess- 
work. The Indians can cure cancers, but the 
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white doctors can’t. — Mercy Jane, you git the 
key out of my westcoat pocket, and bring in 
that ere draw-shave; it’s laying across the 
horse.” 

When the draw-shave was brought: to the 


great satisfaction both of Rich and his pa- 


tient, considerable rust was found on the 
edge. . Avery had ground it the afternoon he 
cut himself, and only drawn a few strokes be- 
fore he inflicted the wound, and the water 
from the grinding, still on the edge, caused 
it, after lying, to rust. Rich, carefully scrap- 
ing the rust from the tool (about enough to 
cover the point of a penknife), applied it to 
the wound. He next produced several large 
plasters of different colors, red, black, green, 
blue, and yellow. 

‘* What are them plasters spread with?”’ said 
the patient. 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Avery, that is an affair of my 
own.” 

‘¢ [ll warrant it. 
doctors.” 

‘** Neither will I apply it, or go one step far- 
ther, unless you will solemnly promise me 
that you will observe strictly my directions as 
to diet, and stay in your bed or your chair, 
and keep the limb still.” 

‘* Well, I will, I sartainly will. 
zactly as you tell me to.” 

‘* See that you don’t forget it the moment I 
am out of the room; if you do it will be the 
worse for you, that’s all, for those are plasters 
of tremendous power, and if you do not you 
will have something horribilis, aspectu horri- 
dus, detestabilis, abominandus.” 

Rich held up his hands in horror and made 
an awful face. They were indeed of tremen- 
dous power, and had they been put on his 
flesh instead of on the draw-shave, would soon 
have put him beyond the cares and trials of 
this stormy life. One, the green, was made 
of hog’s lard, beef tallow, and verdigris; the 
blue of beeswax, linseed oil, and Prussian 
blue; the black of the same materials, col- 
ored with lampblack; the red with vermilion, 
a mercurial compound, quicksilver, and sul- 
phur; and the yellow with gamboge. Rich 
now produced several large rolls of bandages, 
and, after strewing the plasters with brick 
dust, applied them to the knife, and then en- 
veloped the whole in fold over fold of the 
bandage, till the knife was as large as a man’s 
thigh. 

** Now,” he said to Mrs. Avery, ‘“‘this must 
be put where no rat, mouse, cat, or any other 
creature can get at it.” 

“I’m sure,” said she, ‘I don’t know of any 


That’s allers the way with 


I'll do jist 
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safer place than the oven. We've got two; 
and one I don’t use often.” 

** Well, put it in the oven.” 

After Rich left, Avery said, — 

‘¢ Wife, Mr. Richardson knows a lot; he'll 
make a great doctor.” 

‘*T expect he will. But, husband, you must 
keep still, and do jist as he told you, and 
mustn’t hanker after pork and beans. You 
know what he said — ‘ if you didn’t it would be 
worser for you.’ And what them awful out- 
landish words meant I don’t know; but I ex- 
pect they meant you'd die right off if you 
didn’t do everything jist as he said.” 

‘* Well, I mean to keep as still as a mouse. 
You must tell me when I don’t.” 

When Rich again visited his patient, he 
said, — 

‘* Mr. Avery, there has been a very marked 
improvement in your leg, and it will soon be 
well, if you continue to follow implicitly my 
directions.” 3 

‘*T knew that would do the business. It 
begun to feel better the minute you put them 
ere plasters on to the draw-shave.” 

In a short time it was well; and, lest our 
young readers should attribute the cure to the 
wrong means, we would say that, Mr. Avery 
being in years; his flesh healed slowly, and, 
as he was of a nervous temperament, kept ir- 
ritating his wound all the time by motion, and 
refused to govern his appetite. This conduct 
aggravated the difficulty. Whereas his faith 
in the strange remedy appealing to the super- 
stitious sentiments of his nature, and fear of 
the terrible consequences couched under the 
Latin of Rich, kept him quiet, and effected 
the cure by giving nature time to operate. 

Rich had now accumulated a little money, 
and resolved to visit his parents, attend med- 
ical lectures at Brunswick, and see Morton on 
his way. He accordingly employed Perk to 
finish out the term, as part of the period of 
his absence would be during the vacation, 
As his funds were by no means excessive, he 
made the journey on foot, with the exception 
of a few miles of the first part of the way, 
over which he was carried by Dan Clemens. 

It was near night on the second day, and 
Rich, weary, hungry, and foot-sore, had been 
for some time expecting to come in sight ofa 
village where was a tavern; but none ap- 
peared. At length his patience was exhaust- 
ed, and arriving at a substantial-looking farm- 
house, he knocked, and inquired of the farmer, 
who came at the summons, how far it was 
to the next tavern. 

‘*Well, ’tis good three miles; yes, strong 
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that.” But noticing the disappointed look of 
Rich, said, ‘* Young man, you look tired. . If 
you'll stop with me, you shall be welcome to 
such as we have.” 

Rich gladly accepted the invitation, and 
was ushered into the kitchen, where he found 
the farmer’s family, consisting of his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. One of the 
daughters immediately rose, pulled the table 
into the floor, put on the tea-kettle, and, as 
Rich thought (who was very hungry, for he 
had eaten since morning only a luncheon), 
provided a meal about as.speedily as he had 
ever seen it done in his life. 

“My mother,” thought he, ‘‘couldn’t do 
better than that.” 

Rich was at first somewhat surprised that 
neither the mother nor elder sister gave any 
assistance to this young woman in preparing 
an extra meal, but continued their sewing. 
He afterwards, however, ascertained that the 
thrifty mother brought up her daughters to 
take their week around in the kitchen doing 
the cooking; that it was this daughter’s week. 
After making ready for Rich, she began to 
iron at a table in the corner of the room, when 
he finished cleared away the dishes, and re- 
sumed her ironing. He was very much struck 
with the domestic accomplishments of the 
young woman, and thought her extremely 
good-looking; but this might be owing to the 
fact, that, being very hungry, he felt grateful 
for a bountiful meal so speedily provided; his 
habits of thought as a physician also led him 
to notice that she was well formed and in fine 
health. 

His boots off, seated before a cheerful fire, 
and well fed, Rich forgot his fatigue, and 
passed a most pleasantevening. He endeav- 
ored several times to draw into conversation 
Miss Caroline; but she stuck to her ironing, 
and merely replied to his questions politely. 

At bed-time he said to the farmer, — 

‘Mr. Conant, I will settle with you before 
I go to bed, as I mean to start by sunrise.” 

‘But you will not start on a day’s walk 
without breakfast.” 

“TI will get my breakfast at the next village. 
That will divide the forenoon about right; 
and after walking three miles I shall be ‘ sharp 
set’ for eating.” 

‘¢ Mr. Richardson, I can contrive better than 
that. Ishan’t take a cent for your keeping, 
and William will put the horse in the sleigh 
and take you to the village. He was going to 
start early to carry something to market there. 
You will have your breakfast, and be well 
started on your journey, and when you come 
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back, make it in your way to. call here. We 
shall be right pleased tosee you. I'll give-you 
a lift on your way.” 

The next morning Rich was up by break of 
day, and found that William had harnessed 
the horse, and Caroline had the breakfast 
ready. He now found her rather less reserved, 
and went away with a most favorable impres- 
sion of her intelligence. ‘ 

After a.very delightful visit at home, where 
he found everything pleasant and prosperous, 
his parents on the original homestead, with 
every prospect of soon.owning it, seeing Mor- 
ton and enjoying a glorious time with him, by 
some singular combination of circumstances 
he was again overtaken by night at farmer 
Conant’s door when it never looked more like 
a -storm, which indeed came that night, and 
Rich was obliged to stay there two days, which, 
however, passed very pleasantly. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


Wuen Rich returned shortly after the com- 
mencement of the summer term, he was joy- 
fully welcomed by his pupils. In the course 
of ten days he received a box by the stage, of 
quite modest proportions, that was instantly 
transferred to the harness-room, and respect- 
ing the reception of which Rich seemed very 
much interested, having been several times to 
the stage tavern to inquire about it. 

This box contained all the bones of the hu- 
man frame; and no wonder that Rich was 
concerned about their arrival, considering his 
intense intcrest in the study of anatomy, and, 
furthermore, the low state of his funds, and 
that they cost him but five dollars. 

It was customary for the lecturer to procure 
subjects for dissection (in what way was best 
known to himself), forany students who wished 
this opportunity of private study and dissec- 
tion, at twenty dollars apiece. Rich clubbed 
with three more and bought one. After they 
had dissected and made a study of the differ- 
ent parts in which each felt most specially in- 
terested, the bones remained. To secure and 
put these together properly, so as to form an 
entire and perfect skeleton, repairing the dam- 
ages made by the dissecting saw on the skull, 
to get at the brain, was a great deal of work, 
and required not only anatomical knowledge, 
but great patience and no small degree of me- 
chanical skill; and the other students, who 
were-able to purchase skeletons already pre- 
pared, and possessed neither the patience nor 
mechanical ability to perform the work, and, 
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moreover, liked Rich, gave him their portion 
of the bones. 

To prepare, classify, and wire them together 
was a most congenial as well as profitable oc- 
cupation to Rich; it fixed the arrangement, 
names, and shape of the bones and articula- 
tions in his mind, and also gratified his me- 
chanical tastes; and he in the course of the 
summer accomplished the work, during the 
performance of which his practice in working 
iron stood him in good stead, as he replaced 
the spinal marrow by an iron rod, cut a thread 
on each end, and made thumb-nuts with which 
to confine the vertebral column. 

The fact of his having attended medical lec- 
tures at Brunswick, coupled with his previous 
success in some cases of minor importance, 
increased very much the confidence of people 
in general touching his ability as a physician, 
and he had numerous calls, to all of which he 
turned a deaf ear, devoting himself entirely 
to his scholars and studies. 

At length circumstances concurred to place 
him in a position of great perplexity, and one 
where he was, as it were, compelled to assume 
a responsibility from which he would gladly 
have been excused. Dan Clemens, Frank 
Merrill, and Horace Williams had natural 
history, in the form of ornithology, ‘‘on the 
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brain.” If these youngsters didn’t sit on eggs, 
they dreamed of them. It would be difficult 
to mention anything they would not do for 
Rich when the remuneration was a rare bird, 
shot and stuffed. 

To be soaked to the skin, and so tired they 
could scarcely put one foot before the other, 
were pastimes when birds were ahead; and to 
obtain eggs they would venture life and limb. 
The fatigue of soldiers on a forced march was 
trifling in comparison with what they cheer- 
fully endured; and their mothers, during the 
spring and summer months, were in a state 
of chronic anxiety, expecting nothing less 
than their being brought home with broken 
bones. 

One Saturday afternoon they were all in 
swimming with a crowd of boys who took not 
the least interest in their favorite study; but ° 
one of them, while undressing under a leafy’ 
elm, at whose roots the boys were accustomed 
to put their clothes, espied the nest of a Balti- 
more oriole, and told Dan, who was in the 
water with Frank and Horace. -They instantly 
dressed, and began to look with longing eyes 
at the nest that was pendent from the extrem- 
ity of a slender branch near the top of the 
tree, and on its southern side. 

“We can’t get that nest,” said Horace, “‘ for 
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we can’t climb the tree, it’s so far to a limb. 
If we could climb it, the limbs won’t bear a 
fellow to reach the nest.” 

‘6 Yes, we can,” said Dan; ‘‘ we must have 
those eggs. You give mea boost. I'll bet I 
can climb it.” 

“If you do, you can’t reach the nest.” 

“I can tell better after I get there.” 

Dan did his best, but had to give it up; so 
did Horace. Frank was the best climber 
of the three, though of lighter weight than 
the others, and less plump—an exceedingly 
agile and sinewy boy. He did not, however, 
relinquish his efforts and slide reluctantly 
down the trunk till he was within three feet 
of the lowest limb. 

“Tf you could only boost me up that much 
I fell short, I could go it,” said Frank, “ after 
I rest and get breath.” 

‘“‘ Let us,” said Dan, ‘‘ pile up a great heap 
of stones, one of us stand on that, and the 
rest put Frank’s feet on his shoulders.” 

‘*No; get some nails and a hammer, and 
nail some pieces of board on the tree,” said 
Horace. 

*« Zuckers! I know how you can git up,” said 
a barefooted, red-headed boy of twelve, whose 
hat-rim was nearly torn off thrashing bumble- 
bees on thistle blossoms, and who didn’t go 
to the academy nor any other school, save a 
few weeks in the winter, and who lived on a 
farm three miles from the village, but had the 
presumption tocome there and goin swimming 
with the academy boys, because it was the 
best place on the river, and who could swim 
like a fish. 

“You shut up,” said Frank. ‘‘ How much 
do you know about it? And what business 
have you here in our swimming-place?” 

‘“°Tain’t none of your place, nuther; it’s 
Mr. Seth Hardin’s pastur. I’ve good right 
here’s you have. If you touch meI’ll heave a 
stone at your head, and I’ll tell our Sam, and 
he'll give you a lickin’.” 

‘*What is the way, bub?” said Dan, too 
anxious to get the eggs to fling away any 
chance of success. ‘* What do you know 
about it?” 

“IT know our Sam would git up that tree 
quick as a cat would lick her ear, I swanny.” 

*“* How, bub?” 

‘** Arter plantin’, dad allers gives Sam half a 
day to go troutin’ and git elum rine (elm rind), 

. to string our corn, and me and Abigail allers 
go too. Sam takes the axe and starts a strip 
of bark at the butt of a tree, till he can git 
his hands hold; then he gives it a twitch, and 
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rips it up clear to the limbs; then he starts 
another one till he gits enough. Arter that 
he takes hold of one on ’em, and climbs up 
jist like nothin’, and cuts ’em all off but one 
rope that he saves to come down on. They 
break off sometimes when there’s a knot-hole; 
they won’t run overa knot-hole. Abigail and 
me has jolly times swingin’ on the ropes 
afore he cuts ’em off, and strippin’’em into 
twine arter he takes the outside bark off, and 
windin’ ’em into big balls.” 

The inner bark of the elm, cedar, bass, and 
willow is very strong and tough; when peeled 
from the outside layer and soaked in water it 
makes a very good substitute for twine. Our 
ancestors were taught the value of it by the 
Indians, and used it to string their corn and 
bind sheaves, and some old-fashioned people 
have not yet abandoned the practice. Getting 
elm rind and cutting withe.rods were always 
popular with the boys, as it gave them part of 
a holiday. 

‘‘ That’s it,” said Dan; ‘‘I see it all now. 
Here, bub.” 

He gave him three cents, upon which little 
Red-head put his bare feet to the ground and 
went off at a killing pace. 

An axe was procured at Seth Harding’s,: 
and a strip of bark peeled from the butt of the 
tree to one of the lower limbs. 

‘¢ Let us all go up,” said Horace. ‘‘ We will 
stay in the tree and take the nest from Frank. 
He’s the lightest to go out on the limb.” 

Frank, taking hold of the piece of bafk, 
put his legs around the tree, and pulled 
himself up, ascending in this way quite 
easily. Too impatient to wait, Dan and 
Horace followed suit, all three ascending at 
the same time. 

In their haste and anxiety to run the bark 
as far up as possible, in order to reach one 
of the lower limbs easily, they ran it too far, 
within a few inches of the place where the 
branch joined the tree. The result of this 
was, that when they were pretty well up the 
trunk, Frank incautiously pressing the bark 
from the tree with his knees, it started the 
second time and ran out on the limb. Away 
swung the boys, far off from the trunk, in mid- 
dir. The bark kept running narrower and 
narrower, as the limb grew smaller, till, its 
farther progress being suddenly arrested by 
a number of small limbs, it divided up and 
broke, while the boyscame down into the water, 
amid the shouts and laughter of the rest, who 
were either swimming or putting on, their 
clothés. 
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Frank escaped without hurt, but he gave 
Dan a bloody nose with the heels of his shoes, 
while Horace, who was undermost, barked both 
shins on a rock that just broke the surface of 
the water. 

Learning wisdom: from experience, they 
stripped the bark at the next trial farther from 
the limb, ascending one at a time, and met 
with no difficulty. The branch on which the 
nest hung bent over the river. Frank, grasp- 
ing the branch, put his feet on the one directly 
beneath it, and thus gradually worked his 
way till he came very near the nest, and the 
parent birds began to fly around his head. 

But the branch now bent so much that Dan, 
who had been the most anxious to obtain the 
nest and its contents, begged him to desist and 
give it up; so did Horace; but Frank’s blood 
was up and his pride roused, for there was a 
crowd of boys looking at him. 

‘If I fall,” he said, ‘‘I shall fall into the 
water, and I can swim ashore.” 

At length he could touch the outside of the 
nest with the tips of his fingers. 

‘*O, if my arm was only two inches long- 
er!” 

‘*Don’t, Frank,” said Dan, “‘ go any farther. 
It frightens me to see the limb bend so.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the 
limb upon which he stood broke as. he was 
holding to the branch above by only one hand. 
Reaching after the nest with the other, he fell 
feet foremost into the river, catching by the 
limbs as he went. There were boys still in 
the water, who instantly swam to him, while 
Dan and Horace, hurrying down the tree, 
plunged in. Frank kept himself on top of 
water, after rising, but when the boys reached 
him said, — 

‘*T can’t swim; I believe my legis broke. I 
struck something under water, and heard it 
snap.” 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that this ac- 
cident occurred, and Rich had embraced the 
opportunity to work upon his bones. He was 
busily engaged in the harness-room, with the 
door fastened, when he was startled by a rous- 
ing rap, and the voice of Dan clamoring for 
admittance. Opening the door, he beheld 
Dan pale’ and excited, and the face of Mrs. 
Clemens over his shoulder, who manifested no 
less alarm. 

**O, Mr. Richardson!” cried Dan, ‘‘ Frank’s 
fell off a tree and broke his leg. Horace and 
Mr. Harding have carried him home, and Dr. 
Ryan has gone down there, and wants you to 
come right down. Mr. Harding said he ex- 
pected they’d cut his leg off. Mr. Richardson, 
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don’t let ’em cut poor Frank’s leg off — will 
your” 

‘*T hope it won’t be necessary,” said Rich, 
as he locked the door; ‘‘ but the doctors will 
do what they think is for the best.” 

** Just what I have been expecting all the 
spring, ever since this egg-hunting began. I 
hope it will be a solemn warning to you, Dan- 
iel,” said his mother. 

It happened very opportunely that this was 
a day fixed upon by Dr. Ryan and his friend, 
Dr. Slaughter, to remove a tumor, the person 
being one of Dr. Ryan's patients. They had 
returned, having performed the operation, 
and were at the house in a few moments after 
the boy was brought home, and Richardson 
was not far behind them. 

‘*'You had better strip the limb, Mr. Rich- 
ardson,” said Dr. Ryan; ‘‘ he is more familiar 
with you.” 

Rich bared the leg by ripping the clothes at 
the seam, and the two physicians commenced 
their examination. In his fall the boy had 
struck on the end of a sunken log, the remain- 
ing portion being imbedded in the bank, and 
both bones were broken. The tibia (or larger 
bone) was fractured obliquely, the sharp point 
of the upper end protruding through the skin; 
and the fibula (or smaller bone) probably with 
a pipe-stem fracture (square across). 

The physicians now went into a room apart 
for consultation, and Rich, whom they did 
not invite to accompany them, employed him- 
self in examining the leg, and endeavoring to 
soothe and encourage the boy. 

Dr. Slaughter gave it as his opinion, thal 
the limb must be amputated at once. 

Dr. Ryan shrank from this, referred to the 
age and firm constitution of the patient, 
thought ‘it was a pity that the boy should be 
made a cripple at his time of life; that, thougr 
one of the fractures was oblique, the bone wat 
not comminuted, and hoped it might be set, 
and the patient do well.” 

His brother physician, on the other hand, 
was positive. 

‘*It was a compound fracture, and it was a 
settled principle in anatomy always to ampu- 
tate in a compound fracture. Air had been 
admitted, the muscles and integuments lacer- 
ated and bruised; mortification would take 
place, the leg would have to be amputated 
higher up after all, with scarcely a chance for 
life.” 

Dr. Ryan, accustomed for years to look to 
his companion for direction in all surgical op- 
erations, was obliged to yield the point; and 
the parents were informed it was the opinion 
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of the physicians that amputation was neces- 
sary. Mr. Merrill, who reposed the greatest 
confidence in Dr. Ryan, and was not aware that 
he had hesitated in. the matter, acquiesced at 
once, though with tears, for Frank was their 
only child. 

But it was very different with the mother, 
who was a woman of excellent judgment, 
great penetration, and decision of character. 
She utterly refused, divined that Dr. Ryan se- 
cretly cherished a different opinion and did 
not act freely, and entreated the physicians to 
sct the bones, and bind up the wounds. But 
this Dr. Slaughter refused to do. They then 
informed their son of the doctors’ decision. 

** Mother.” said Frank, ‘‘I had rather die 
than have my leg cut off, and be a cripple for 
life.” 

They then asked the opinion of Rich, but 
he declined to advance any. 

‘* Well, wife,” said the husband, ‘‘we must 
say something; the doctors are waiting. I'll 
do as you think best.” 

‘“*J,” replied she, firmly, “will not give my 
consent to amputation.” 

‘* Well, abide the consequences, then,” said 
Dr. Slaughter; and he left the house in a huff, 
followed reluctantly by his companion and 
Richardson. ‘ 

The parents looked at each other, after they 
had gone, in doubt and dread. There lay the 
boy, nothing done as yet, and every moment 
of delay increasing the difficulty of cure and 
augmenting the danger. 

‘* Shall I harness up, wife, and go to B. after 
Dr. Loring, or to M. after Dr. Blake?” 

‘They will probably refuse to do anything 
but amputate. No, husband. Let us send 
‘for Mr. Richardson.” 

‘*O, do, mother,” said Frank; ‘‘ he’s better 
than all the other doctors in this world, and he 
loves me.” 

“It is not likely he would do anything,” re- 
plied the father. ‘‘ We asked his opinion, and 
he wouldn’t give any.” 

‘*To be sure he wouldn’t before them. I 
know that he didn’t think the limb ought to 
be taken off — saw it in his looks. I don’t be- 
lieve Dr. Ryan did, either, only Dr. Slaughter 
has got him under his thumb.” 

Rich was eating his supper when Mr. Merrill 
came for him, and shoving back his plate, 
went with him directly. 

‘*Mr. Richardson,” said the mother, ‘“ there 
is no one here but ourselves. Please to speak 
freely. Do you think it is necessary or best 
to cut off Frank’s leg?” 

‘*I do not. Ithink there is as great a chance 
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for the boy to live with the limb on as off — 
that the bones may be set, and the limb saved 
as good as ever.” 

‘“*Will you give me your reasons, and tell 
me what Dr. Slaughter meant by a compound 
fracture, and why doctors always amputate in 
that case; and do it in language that his fa- 
ther and I can understand?” 

** A simple fracture is where the bones are 
broken, but there is no external wound, and 
when the bones are set they heal for the most 
part readily. But a compound fracture is once 
in which the bone pushes through the skin. 
the muscles are lacerated, or, by the agent that 
breaks the bone, an external wound made, 
and air admitted. The laceration of the mus- 
cles and the admission of air, especially the 
presence of air, causes inflammation, the 
wound suppurates, sloughs, instead of heal- 
ing, and ulceration is produced; it then be- 
comes necessary to amputate, and the patient, 
being reduced, often dies. The old physicians 
thought less of saving the limb than the mod- 
ern ones, and in case of compound fracture 
always amputated.” 

“Ts not this a compound fracture?” 

‘“*It must be defined as such technically. 
But the muscles are not lacerated; and though 
the bone protrudes, I have not the least doubt 
that it was done by the sharp point of the 
bone pricking through in consequence of the 
foot’s falling back when they took him up, 
and that it was not forced through by the vi- 
olence of the blow. It is therefore so near to 
a simple fracture that it may be considered 
and treated as one, with a fair chance of suc- 
cess, especially considering the patient’s age, 
health, and the time of year (for the weather 
is not hot as yet), and that he is at home, 
where he will have the best of nursing.” 

‘¢ Mr. Richardson,” said the father, ‘“‘ I know 
in these matters the state of a patient’s mind 
has much to do with the final results. The 
boy will not submit to amputation except by 
compulsion. That we cannot think of. But 
he loves you, and has the most perfect confi- 
dence in your ability. Will you set the bones, 
and do as you think best?” 

‘Mr. Merrill, I am a young man, without 
experience to guide me. I have no guide other 
than what I have gathered from books, a few 
weeks’ instruction, and practice of dissection 


at Brunswick, and my own unmatured judg-. 


ment; but I also know that before you can 
get a physician here from another town, swell- 
ing will take place, and the chance of recovery 
be greatly diminished. I will do it on condi- 


tion that you take upon yourselves all the 
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responsibility, If a regular physician should 
amputate the limb, and the result be unfavor- 
able, it would be said he took the regular steps ; 
. he would have the authority of precedent, and 
the approval of other physicians; and the ill 
success would be attributed to the providence 
of God; whereas in my case it would be said, 
‘He is a rash, ignorant upstart and pretender, 
puffed up with conceit to trifle with human 
life.’ It would destroy confidence in me for 
the future, and prove a poor introduction to 
practice.” 

‘We will do that, and, moreover, make it 
public, let the event be what it may.” 

Rich now manifested as much despatch as 
he had previously displayed reluctance. 

‘* Frank,” he said, ‘‘I shall be obliged to 
give you some pain, but I will not do it unne- 
cessarily, nor to any great extent.” 

The bone completely filled the wound it had 
made, the point protruding slightly, and a 
little blood trickled down the leg from a slight 
flesh wound in the upper part of the thigh. 
Rich in the first place removed the protruding 
point of ragged bone with the saw, and then, 
dipping a bunch of lint in the blood that is- 
sued from the flesh wound, gave it to Dan to 
hold. He then gently returned the bone, Dan 
applying the lint, and lightly pressing it to 
the wound as the bone receded. Rich then 
applied a sticking plaster, spread only at the 
edges, over the whole, sponged and bound up 
the flesh wound. Thus, no air having been 
admitted to the wound, the fracture, in that 
respect, and on account of the absence of lacer- 
ation, might be considered as virtually a sim- 
ple one. Then, with the aid of assistants, he 
flexed the thigh on the abdomen and the leg 
on the thigh, thus relaxing the muscles, by 
which he was enabled to put the bones in place, 
and, retaining them with his hands, brought 
the leg gently down and straightened it. 

One assistant, now taking hold of the heel, 
extended the leg, while another held the thigh, 
and Rich manipulated the ends of the bones. 
By bringing the heels and toes of both feet 
in line, and sighting across, they assured them- 
selves that the legs were of equal length, and 
the foot in the right position; that there was 
no twist, no turning of the footout or in. He 
then applied the splints, and, in order to pre- 
serve extension, by reason of the contraction 
of the muscles, put a shoe on the foot and at- 
tached half of a brick to it with a string. It 
requires a good deal of force to counteract the 
contraction of a muscle if exerted at once, 
but much less when applied gradually and 
constantly. 
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Although progress was now the watchword 
among the younger portion of the medical 
fraternity, and a decided improvement had 
been made in surgical instruments, still very 
few of the appliances now in common use 
were then known in this country (starch and 
plaster of Paris, and dextrine bandages for 
broken bones, fracture-beds and boxgs, cut+ 
ting forceps to remove bone, &c.), and Rich- 
ardson could not have obtained them if they 
had been, ‘and, like his grandfather, under the 
stimulus of a determined purpose, invented 
the appliances he felt to be needful. 

‘* It’s all over now, Frank,” said Rich, sitting 
down by him and patting his cheek; ‘ the leg 
is set, and you have borne it like a hero. Re- 
member you are my boy after this, and when 
your leg gets well I shall expect you to run 
all my errands. This dressing is only tempo- 
rary, because the limb will swell, and the ban- 
dages, perhaps, require to be loosened. It 
will be five or six days before the bones will 
begin to knit, and then I shall put on a per- 
manent fixture. Iam going to take care of 
you myself to-night, as to-morrow is Sunday, 
no school, andI can sleep. After that I must 
be in school.” 

Having requested the family to retire, he 
placed the light in the next room, adminis- 
tered a sedative to the patient, and resumed 
his seat beside him. Never had Rich such 
cause for anxiety before. In addition to his 
affection for the lad, who was in truth a noble- 
minded, lovable boy, he felt that he had ven- 
tured upon an innovation in surgical practice, 
and taken a bold step, which success alone 
could justify. The confidence reposed in him 
by the parents in thus placing their only child 
in his hands touched him to the quick, and he 
felt that it was with him the turning-point, 
the decisive step in professional life. 

Kneeling down by the bedside, he offered a 
heartfelt petition to God for direction and 
support. 

‘¢ Mr. Richardson,” said Frank. 

** What is it, my boy?” 

‘*T begin to feel drowsy, and my leg don’t 
pain me much. I want to kiss you before I 
go to sleep.” 

Rich bent over him, and the grateful ‘boy, 
putting his arms around his teacher’s neck, 
kissed him, and dropped asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE YOUNG FLOOD. 


Two or three times before midnight Frank 
started spasmodically, and once would have 
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risen up in bed if Rich had not held him down; 
as it was, he clasped his physician convul- 
sively around the neck with great force. 

‘* What is the matter, Frank?” 

“T thought I was falling out of the tree. I 
suppose I was dreaming.” 

In one respect Rich was favorably situated. 
He had.but one patient, and every moment he 
could spare from his school he either spent at 
the bedside of the boy, or in studying his 
case by the aid of books: he availed himself 
of the experience of Dr. Ryan, who knew the 
constitution of the lad, sympathized with Rich, 
and, in the exercise of a noble generosity, told 
him he was glad he had taken charge of the 
case, and believed he would succeed. 

The means resorted to by Rich to prevent 
inflammation were crowned with success; the 
swelling of the muscles, never excessive, soon 
subsided, and he found the wound was healing 
by the first intention, which far exceeded his 
most sanguine hopes, as he feared some air 
might have entered, or some splinter of bone 
be lying loose in the wound that would cause 
suppuration. 

It was time for new bone to begin to form, 
and consequently the shape the limb now as- 
sumed it would retain through life. Rich 
knew several persons in town whose limbs 
had been broken and set by Dr. Ryan, and he 
could hardly recall a single instance in which 
the operation had been entirely successful; 
nearly all walked with a hitch in their gait, 
many used a staff, or wore a peculiarly-shaped 
shoe. He also noticed that most of the per- 
sons thus partially crippled lived at a long dis- 
tance from Dr. Ryan, and concluded that it 
arose in a good degree either from a mistaken 
economy on the part of the patient, anxious 
to save the cost of a visit, or from careless 
bandaging on the part of the doctor. 

Excited to the highest. degree by the bril- 
liant success thus far attained, and knowledge 
that the boy’s life was safe, he longed, 
O, how ardently! to make a Zerfect cure, and 
restore the leg to its original form and effi- 
ciency. 

He reflected that less discretion and regard 
to future consequences were to be expected from 
a lad like Frank than from a grown person; 
didn’t feel satisfied with the old splints; was 
afraid that, unless he bandaged the leg sotight 
as to impede the circulation, the restless boy 
would, just at the critical period when the 
bone was forming, get the parts out of place. 

**T know,” said Rich to himself, ‘‘ that I am 
mechanic enough to place those bones as they 
should be, and I'll see if I cannot contrive 





some way to keep them there in spite of this 
wide-awake youngster.” 
He. went to bed in order to think about it, 


| and in the morning at the breakfast table said . 


to Mrs. Clemens, — 

‘‘Where did you get that blue clay the girl 
was putting on the floor yesterday to take out 
a grease-spot? It had no more grit than tai- 
lors’-chalk.” 

‘‘ Daniel got.it somewhere.” 

**T got it down in Milliken’s Gully, Mr. Rich- 
ardson. You might cut it with a razor, and 
not dull the razor; there’s not a stone or one 
mite of grit in it. I got it to make marbles.” 

Richardson procured a quantity of the clay, 
dried, pounded, sifted, and made it into a very 
thin mortar. He then took the splints from 
Frank’s leg, placed the bones precisely as he 
wanted them, put the leg in a box, fastened 
the upper portion of his body to the bed 
that he could not move, and poured the 
clay mortar into the box till it completely en- 
veloped the leg and foot. He then pulled the 
bed under the window, where the sun shone 
full on the clay, took hold of Frank’s foot, and 
sat down. 

‘¢ How long are you going to keep me lashed 
down so, Mr. Richardson?” 

* Till this clay dries. And I shall hold your 
foot just where it is till then.” 

‘Why, Mr. Richardson,” said Mrs. Merrill, 
‘*it will take all day for that clay to dry.” 

‘*No, it won’t, with the warmth of the leg 
on one side and that of the sun on the other; 
it won’t take Aalf a day.” 

‘*But the academy bell will ring in about 
fifteen minutes.” © ~ 

‘*Parson Meek is going to take my place 
this forenoon; so you may prepare to give me 
some dinner, forI shall sit here till the clay 
hardens, if-it is till to-morrow morning.” 

The clay was stiff, though not dry, before 
noon, and Frank’s leg immovably fixed in the 
position Rich had placed it. 

‘“*Now, Frank, you have behaved so well, 
I am going to put you in a chair.” 

Rich and Mr. Merrill took Frank up, placed 
him in a chair, and put the leg, box and all, 
on two others. 

‘* Now, my boy, you may sit at the table and 
eat dinner with us, if-you will eat only whatI 
prescribe; and you may thank the blue clay 
in Milliken’s Gully for that. Blue clay, for- 
ever, Frank. Were it not for that you would 
have had to lie on your back twenty days or 
more.” 

After the meal was ended, Rich, with a saw, 
cut out a portion of the clay, in order to be 
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able to get at that part of the leg the bone 
had penetrated. The box was also lined with 
paper, that the clay might not stick to it, and 
put together with screws, in order that it might 
be taken to pieces. This was Rich’s fracture 
box, not very elegant, and for which he never 
took out any patent, being made, the sides 
of the cover of an old herring box; but it an- 
swered the purpose completely, fastening the 
limb as firmly in the box as though it grew 
there, and as effectually preventing any mo- 
tion of the ankle or toes, by which the bones 
might be displaced. 

When Rich went to the academy in the af- 
ternoon, he returned Frank to his bed; and 
the next morning he was taken up again, and, 
as the cure progressed, sat up more and more. 
He could now read, play checkers with Dan 
and Horace, and the time passed less tedious- 
ly. He now importuned ‘his physician to take 
his leg out of the box; but Rich peremptorily 
refused, though he allowed him a more gener- 
ous diet. 

When a full month had elapsed, Rich took 
the box apart, sawed through the coating 
of clay the whole length, and peeled it off, re- 
moved the bandage, washed the leg, gave it 
asmart rubbing, and compared it with the 
other. After examining the limb a long time 
very carefully, he said, — 

‘*If those two legs are not as well matched 
as they were before, I am very much mis- 
taken.” 

‘*Shall Ibe lame any, Mr. Richardson?” 
said Frank. 

‘If you are it will be your own fault. If 
you are careless now, you will rue it as long as 
you live, for the parts are not consolidated 
yet, and the oblique fracture in the large bone 
requires a longer time to heal than the square 
break in the other.” 

Rich put on the clay again, but without the 
box, and in less quantity, confining it by a 
* bandage, slung the patient’s leg to his neck, 
and permitted him to take exercise by walking 
about the house on crutches, some one accom- 
‘panying him; and when he permitted him to 
put his injured leg to the floor, it was found 
to be of the same length as the other. 

Mr. Merrill rewarded Rich most liberally, 
being abundantly able, and with expressions 
of grateful feeling that were more gratifying 
to the recipient than even the money. It was 
a proud and glad morning to him when Frank 
Merrill came to school with his books under 
his arm,. escorted by Dan and Horace Wil- 
liams, and with as firm a tread as his com- 
panions. 

Scarcely had Frank’s case been disposed of, 
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when a younger sister of Mrs. Merrill, a mem- 
ber of the choir, and a most lovely girl as far 
as personal attractions, correct principles, and 
amiability of disposition went, was taken down 
with a lung fever; and the patient, with her 
parents and Mrs. Merrill, insisted that Rich 
should manage the case. This was more prac- 
tice than Rich either desired or felt himself 
qualified to assume, and he told them so, and 
that he should pursue quite a different method 
from the ordinary practice, which was, in that 
disease, to bleed patients till they fainted, give 
them antimony to reduce the action of the 
heart, till in reducing. the. inflammation they 
often made an end of the patient. The young 
lady’s relatives informed him they were not 
at all concerned about that, and to adopt the 
course his judgment dictated. In so doing Rich 
drew no blood, and pursued a course calculated 
to support the strength of the patient as much 
as possible, and was successful in this case 
also. : 

At the conclusion of the summer term Rich 
resolved to make another visit to his parents, 
but felt that in his present circumstances he 
could afford to ride; and, what was very sin- 
gular, he spent a night at farmer Conant’s, 
taking the stage from his door the next after- 
noon. It certainly could not have been from 
fatigue, as on the former occasion. It was 
probably to thank the hospitable farmer for 
his kindness then, and it was a noble thing in 
Rich not to forget, in the moment of success, 
those who had been his friends in adversity. 

With the fall term commenced another year 
of the academical course, when it was neces- 
sary for Rich to make a new arrangement 
with the trustees, who were very anxious to 
retain him, and offered to increase his salary. 
On the other hand, Dr. Ryan wanted him to 
give up the academy, devote himself entirely 
to the study of medicine, obtain a medical di- 
ploma, go into practice with him, and finally 
take his place, as he did not care to practise 
any more. 

The doctor said he loved him as a son, and 
that if he did not improve the opening, some 
other young man would certainly come who’ 
might be very objectionable. 

Rich replied that he would at the expiration 
of- two years, and then agreed to keep the 
academy one year longer; thus affording him- 
self a year of uninterrupted study, in addition 
to what he could accomplish while teaching, 
and resolutely refused all invitations to take 
charge of patients. 

The fall term had been going on but a week 
when he received a visit from Morton. The 
inhabitants of the village showed great atten- 
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tion to Morton, as a compliment to Rich, and 
especially Mr. Merrill’s family, and that of 
Mr. George Litchfield, the father of the young 
lady Rich had attended during a course of lung 
fever. : 

As the two friends were walking one even- 
ing, Morton said, — 

‘Rich, why don’t you make up to that Miss 
Litchfield? She’s a beautiful girl, intelligent, 
accomplished, and of most amiable disposi- 
tion, I know, for she shows it in her very 
looks. ‘You are about to jump into a fat prac- 
tice, that will give you a handsome living at 
once, and it is time you were thinking of such 
matters. I know she likes you, and her father 
is wealthy, which, though I know it would 
weigh little with you, is not to be despised.” 

‘** Mort, why did not you take Miss T., whom 
you used to like to escort to exhibitions and 
commencements, and walk with, and who was 
more beautiful than Harriet Litchfield, and in 
preference engaged yourself to Eliza Longley?” 

‘Because I wanted awife, not a doll, a 
woman that would make for me a happy 
home.” 

‘* Now you have answered your own ques- 
tion. Miss Litchfield is beautiful and of a 
sweet temper, for I have seen her when sick, 
and sickness develops character. She is 


well educated, sings finely, plays well, is not 
vain, and is sincerely pious, but has neither 
industry, energy, nor a single domestic trait. 
She cannot make ormend, get a meal’s victuals, 


or tell anybody else how to do it. -Her coun- 
sel in the emergencies of life, which you and 
I have known something about even at our 
age, would not be worth the asking. Why, 
Mort, she is as hollow as the stalk of a seed 
onion; no resources in herself, and for all the 
practical duties of life utterly useless. How 
could I respect a woman who, if she has not 
a piano to amuse, or some gossip to engage 
her attention, sits and folds her hands, and 
resembles a wooden clock, the face the best 
part of it? You saw how my mother stood up 
under the load, and took her share of it, when 
father’s property was swept into the Atlantic; 
and it will be a long day before a boy who 
has such a mother marries a doll.” 

‘*T rather think, Rich, such a woman as you 
want is not easily found.” 

‘‘ Neither are diamonds. 
such a one, and so have I.” 

‘*Indeed! I congratulate you. But who 
and where is she? Is she handsome?” 

‘¢ She is not beautiful, but as handsome as 
good health, regular features, and a perfect 
form can render a woman.” 

**Is she accomplished?” 


But you found 
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‘*To the highest degree. She can spin and 
weave, wash and mend, make. butter, and 
make clothes; and when she’s tired, or hasa 
leisure hour, can sit down and obtain both 
profit and pleasure from a thoughtful book.” 

‘It is little you would have thought of fall- 
ing in love with such a woman when we first 
knew each other. What has become of all 
the poetry that was in you then, and, I 
had almost said, the froth on the top of the 
liquor?” 

‘* It went to sea when the boom broke.” 

‘“*T long to see her.” 

‘You shall Sunday, and eat a dinner of her 
cooking. We will ride over there Saturday. 
She is a farmer’s daughter. There isno Zrop- 
erty in the matter, of the kind you referred to 
just now. It is all in her.” 

**-You know what I told you, Rich, so long 
ago, when we were sitting on the steps of your 
old house, and the cat shoved her nose into 
your bosom. It was dead low water then; 
but now the tide has not only turned, but it is 
young flood, and the tide will continue to flow 
till, at high water, it will lift the strawberry 
leaves on the edge of the bank.” 

“True, Mort; but I do not regret the trial. 
I have gained more than I lost by it. Have 
you heard anything from college lately, or 
from our old class?” 

‘““No. All our acquaintances are gone, and 
there is a new set in Radcliffe. But they are 
only going to keep it during the fal! term; 
after that it is to be made into a dwelling- 
house. Charlie Longley wrote me that the 
dam at the Glen had washed away in the fall 
rains, and the pond had run out.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by meet- 
ing Dr. Ryan, who invited them to go home 
with him, enjoy a sing, and take tea. 


The next volume of the series is entitled 
A Stout Heart, or THE STUDENT FROM 
OVER THE SEA. § 


FRIENDS AGAIN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


HAT have I done that thou turnest 
Thy pretty head pouting away; 
Thy sweet lips are locked in silence, 
And never one word wilt thou say: 
If but a whisper thou giv’st me, 
How soon will my heart banish pain! 
Ah! now thou smilest; I pray thee 
Be good again. 
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See there, where its holiday beauties 
The May pole displays through the trees ; 
Look, how its wreaths and bright billows 
Flutter and dance to the breeze! 
Each maiden a knot of fresh flowers 
Has placed in the hat of her swain. 
Give me thine, waste not the swift hours! 
Be good again. 


Hark! how the voice of the viol 
Comes seeking and wooing us here, 
And the rush of the whirling dancers, 
How loudly it strikes on the ear! 
Leave pouting; come dance and be gay, 
And let not my pleading be vain; 
I kiss the last tear-drops away. 
Be good again. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


EWevents more surprised the general pub- 

_ lic than the marriage of Robert Browning 
with Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, as she was some- 
what absurdly and pedantically christened. 
The fragile state of her health, and her deli- 
cate organization, made more precarious by a 
terrible domestic affliction, — the seeing before 
her own immediate eyes the drowning of a 
beloved brother, while he was bathing in Tor- 
bay, on the south-western coast of England, 
—had for several years hermetically sealed 
her from all but her most intimate friends. 

This strangely original genius was born in 
1809, in London. 

The affluence of her parents enabled them 
to bring her up with the most costly care, and 
the early evidences she gave of remarkable 
mental power made them all the more solici- 
tous to cultivlate her intellectual abilities to 
the utmost. 

Her style was very. early formed; and when 

_ only fen years old, she wrote some verses and 
translations from the Greek, which were pub- 
lished in the London Athenzum, and drew 
great attention to them. In her eighteenth 
year she published her translation of the 
Prometheus Vinctus of A@schylus, which is 
imbued with the true spirit of that grand old 
Grecian. To this succeeded a volume of re- 
ligious poems, called The Seraphim and other 
Poems. These, although far inferior to her 
after productions, possessed sufficient origi- 
nality and beauty to give the world assurance 
of a great and gifted spirit. 
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Her name had now become sufficiently popu- 
lar to justify her in collecting her poems, and 
publishing them in two volumes. They con- 
tained her Drama of Exile, in which she 
turned Adam and Eve into the most extraordi- 
nary pair of mystics ever conceived. They 
were exact eG of Robert Browning 
and herself; but as she had never then met 
her future husband, and as he had published 
very little, the idealof Adam must have been 
an anticipatory vision of her future companion 
for life. . This edition also contained her Vis- 
ion of Poets, a long poem which professes to 
compress into a few lines a characteristic por- 
trait of all the great poets of the past and 
present. Her latest volumes are Casa Guidi 
Windows and Aurora Leigh. 

In 1842 she contributed to a work called 
Chaucer Modernized, an exquisite version of 
that fine old bard’s lay of Queen Annelida 
and the fair Arcite. It is aremarkable proof 
of the public indifference to these resurrec- 
tions of poetic thought, that, although it was’ 
published by the Whittakers, and contained 
contributions by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Barry Cornwall, Elizabeth Barrett, R. H. 
Horne, Robert Bell, — saying nothing of the 
writer of this sketch, who projected the work, 
—with the Old Poets’ Memoir, by Dr. Leon- 
hard Schmitz, one of the greatest scholars, 
but the most ungrateful of men, and who is now 
the President of the International College in 
London, and an especial favorite of Queen 
Victoria, go much so, that she intrusted to him 
the private tuition in classics of her eldest 
son, the Prince of Wales, and afterwards the 
Duke of Edinburgh, it was not a success. I 
ought to mention that Schmitz had also been 
the private tutor to Prince Albert, when they 
were both students in the University of Bonn. 

In a darkened room in her father’s house in 
Winpole Street, a fashionable part of London, 
the greatest poetess of modern times lay. 
Sometimes she was read to, but she always 
chose the books. Hers was certainly one of the 
most ethereal minds that has ever existed ; and 
the bare idea of her becoming a wife carried 
astonishment to all. 

It is seldom that Providence Has brought 
together two beings so exquisitely suited for 
each other. Their marriage union must have 
been what we have known in another instance 
— a perfect communion of soul, and a divine 
satisfaction. 

She died in 1868, at Florence, Italy, where 
she and her husband had resided since their 
marriage. She left only one son, now about 
twenty years old, their first born having died 
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in his infancy. Her verses at this sad bereave- 
ment are very characteristic. 

Her features, without being regular, were 
very charming, while her long dark hair 
gave.a poetic beauty to her face which -was 
very touching. , We must give one instance 
of the exquisite: skill with which she blended 
the ,intellectual ‘with. the’animal. It is a de- 
scription :of the sensations. she felt the -first 
time, that her husband, Robert. Browning 
kissed her. ‘ 

“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed * 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
- And, ' ever since; it grew more.clear and white, 
Slow to. world greetings, quick with its ‘O, list!’ 
‘When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss... The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed 
Half falling on the hair.. O, beyond meed, 
That.was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 
‘The third upon my lips was folded down 
In purple state ! since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, ‘My love, my love !’”’ 


Her love poems, which she calls sonnets 
from the Portuguese, are full of that spiritual 
sensuousness which renders the love of an 
intellectual woman so dear to all who have 
the felicity to possess it. 

In person Mrs. Barrett Browning was Zetite, 
and slenderly framed. Her hair was very long, 
and her dark, lustrous eyes gave a pythoness 
beauty to her sweet face, which realized the 
fables of Greece. Ihad many letters from her 
during the Chaucer publication, but I never 
saw her. All those who knew her declared 
her to be the perfection of fragility in form, 
and of grandeur in brain. 





HOW TO RAISE VEGETABLES IN A OITY. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


O. prevent. the ravages of the cut-worm, 

, gardeners have resorted to many expedi- 
ents; and in this way have discovered how to 
make-a few. plants bear.much fruit, by sinking 
barrels, with a drainage’ as in  flower-pots, 
and plantifig their vegetables in these barréls, 
leaving the‘ barrels a quarter above ground. 
In these,, they. planted cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, tomatoes, &c. By keeping. these 
barrels weél watered, one hill of cucumbers 
would produce as much fruit as any common 
family could desire, and all the vines would 
be free from the cut-worm and other insects. 
Persons living in the city could raise fresh 
vegetables by placing barrels against the 





brick wall where the sun will shine. Drill 
holes around the middle of the barrels. Fill 
these barrels with stones or any crock as high 
as the rows of holes, then fill the remainder 
of these barrels with good rich soil. In one 
barrel plant. cucumbers, in: another tomatoes, 
and soon; according to the vegetables you desire 
to raise. If you get plants previously started 
in early spring, you will gain by it. In the 
centre of each barrel you must-place apiece 
of old..pipe (or new), and let it run down 
through the earth to the stones or broken 
crock, leaving the pipe a few inches above the 
earth. When -you water, the barrel, insert a 
tunnel into the pipe, and--pour in water until 
it runs out of the holes. -It will not be ne- 
cessary to water your vegetable barrels more 
than twice a week. As your vines grow, you 
can let them hang over the barrel or train 
them on the wall, cutting off the ends of the 
vines as they grow too long. Thus raising 
vegetables, you can easily protect them from 
the early frosts, and keep them until late in the 
fall. Our youthful readers could raise vege- 
tables easily in this way. .Commence. this 
spring. Be careful, and not neglect to water 
your barrels; once let your plants wilt, you 
cannot retrieve your carelessness. The stones 
in the barrels absorb the heat during the day, 
which. they give out during the night, making 
the water even in temperature. 

Possibly our readers.do not know how easily 
plants can be sent by mail all over the United 
States —seeds, cuttings, bulbs, plants, &c. — by 


—paying. one cent on an ounce: the highest 
weight allowed is four pounds. In order to 


send plants safely, they must be packed in 
moss. Firsttake a thin layer of dry moss, then 
lay upon. it the. roots; free from dirt, but 
moistened; then a layer of moss, then more 
roots, until all you desire to send are packed; 
roll them up tight in the moss, and cover the 
package with oiled silk or paper. 





" —— THE common cricket is caught and sold" 
in the markets of China for gambling; and 
persons of high rank often amuse themselves 


‘| by irritating two of these insects in a bowl, 


and betting upon which shall prove the con- 
queror. 


— PaRAsots, to screen them from the 
sun, were luxuries known to the Chinese and 
Tartars as early as the fourth century, and 
perhaps long before, but they were ensigns 
of dignity, and used only by persons of rank. 











ROUGH WEATHER. 




















A TENT OF LIVING GREEN. 
BY CAROLINE L. SMITH. 


WE saw last year a lovely tent of living 
green. It appeared, from a distant view, 
like a mound of green leaves and flowers, with 
a gay flag floating from the. top of it. This 
tent .was formed by four children, two girls 
and two boys, with a little advice and assist- 
ance from their father. In this tent, during 
the warm days of the month of August, they 
played, read, or rested; often taking their 
lunch under its flowery canopy, and occasion- 
ally they had a tea party in their lovely bower. 
They read in an English book the directions 
to form such a tent. We examined the tent 
carefully, with reference to our young friends; 
therefore we feel quite sure we can tell you 
just how to build one, with the assistance of 
the diagram we have sketched. First set a 
strong pole firmly into the ground; if the pole 
is fifteen feet long, nearly one third its length 
should be buried into the ground. Then you 
must make your stakes or pegs. Then draw 
your circle. 
large to allow good floor room, yet not be out 
of proportion. 

To draw a circle, take a piece of rope half 
the diameter of the circle you require, tie one 
end to your pole; then let one boy hold the 
end of the rope and stretch it out ina straight 
line from the pole, while another drives in a 
stake at the end of the line, and so on all around 
the circle, placing the stakes only a few inches 
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This circle should be sufficiently |: 
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apart, leaving a space open for the door of the 
tent. The stakes must be driven very firmly 
into the ground, with a deep groove cut in the 
top of each stake, in which to fasten the rope. 
The stake should only be left about six inches 
above the ground. When your stakes are all 
driven in, then fasten to each stake a piece of 
rope (such as is used for clothes lines), and 
stretch and. fasten them firmly to the top of 
your pole. It adds to the beauty of your tent 
to fasten a flagstaff and pulley to the tent-pole, 
in order that a flag can be run up on gala 
occasions, to float gayly its bright folds in the 
wind to welcome a guest. 

Now for the greencovering. You have only 
to plant your seeds and roots of vines at each 
stake, and wait patiently for them to grow 
and weave their walls of “living green.” The 
Madeira vine is first to be mentioned, it grows 
so rapidly, and its white, fragrant clusters of 
flowers add beauty to the green. _ The roots 
ought to be started in an early hot-bed, as the 
earlier they are started the sooner will your 
tent be covered. Intersperse this with nastur- 
tium seed, morning glory, maurandya, or even 
scarlet bean; your tent in time will be gorgeous 
in bright colors. The German ivy grows rap- 
idly. 

An enduring tent might be formed with our 
native woodbine; but it would take time. We 
saw one in a western city; but the sides of the 
tent were formed of bark. The woodbine com- 
pletely covered it. In the fall its scarlet leaves 
contrasted beautifully with the russet brown 
of the bark. The floor of the tent can be 
boarded, sodded, or gravelled. A table can 
be made around the flagstaff with boards or 
bark. 





THE MAY QUEEN. 


BY H. H. BROWNE. 


MONG the queens of all the earth, 
Who reign their little day, 
The veriest queen of all, in worth, 
Is the bonny Queen of May. 


No golden crown aglow with beams 
Of the diamond’s purest ray, 

So well beseems the poet’s dreams 
As the crown of the Queen of May. 


A chaplet of wild flowers entwined 
Amid her wealth of hair, 
By many a loving hand designed, 
Is the crown of the May Queen fair. 














And none with statelier crown bedecked, 
Agleam with jewels rare, 

However rich with gems beflecked, 
May with our queen compare. 


She dons no robe of state, our queen, 
That grandeur great imparts ; 

But a grander realm is hers, I ween, 
For a queen is she of hearts. 


Arrayed in robes of snowy white, 
She rules with right good grace; 

Her realm a kingdom of delight, 
Where dwell a happy race, 


Who wot not of oppression’s sway, 
A merry, mirthful crew. 

Ah, happy, happy is life’s May! 
Fair subjects, leal and true. 


O, long may reign this winsome queen, 
Long live her subjects leal, 

Afresh to twine love’s chaplets green, 
That her untold years conceal. 


For of all the queens of all the earth, 
Who reign their little day, 
The veriest queen of all, in worth, 
Is the charming Queen of May. 
¢ 





MULTIPLICATION ON THE BRAIN. 
A MEDICAL STORY. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


AMMY DUNKIE was truly a bright boy. 

In sudden cases of accident or sickness, 
he was ever ready fo offer advice. Once, when 
his little sister broke the arm of her rocking- 
chair, he made a splint for it, and it got well 
quickly. His dog ‘‘ Toots” gota nettle bur 
in his hair, and Sammy took it out without 
making Toots cry much. These cures had 
given him a wide medical fame, and it was 
thought he would be a doctor when he be- 
came a man. 

Sammy thought so, too, and resolved to 
begin a course of medical reading to prepare 
himself for his high calling. He read several 
deep books that he could not understand, and 
at last had his first patient. His dear sister, 
Ethelena, broke her heart, and Sammy mended 
it beautifully, making a tin heart in place of 
the broken one. The details of this remarka- 
ble case of surgery have been already recorded 
in enduring ink, and cannot be repeated now. 

His second patient was his little brother 
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Willie. This case has never been reported in 
the Medical Journals, and we take great pleas- 


ure in laying before our readers the records 


of a truly wonderful cure. 

Sammy and Willie lived in the country, and 
went to school in the red school-house on the 
hill. One pleasant April day, while walking 
home, Willie met with an accident, that in its 
final results led to greater medical discov- 
eries than have yet dawned upon the world. 
Had Sammy done nothing else than care for 
his brother, his fame would have been as en- 
during as a papertombstone. As they walked 
along the road, still rough from winter’s rains, 
Willie tripped, and fell on the sharp stones. 
He dropped his school books, and began to 
cry. 

Sammy picked him up, and telling him not 
to cry, said that the naughty stone should — 

Hah! What’s that? Blood! A tiny stream 
of red blood began to trickle down Willie’s 
forehead, and drip from his chubby nose. 

The child was really hurt, and the affection- 
ate Sammy began to be alarmed. He took 
off his brother’s cap, brushed back his hair, 
and found a portion of the skin torn off, leav- 
ing a wound about half an inch square. The 
blood flowed freely, and Samuel was really 
frightened. . 

The poor boy would bleed to death. Some- 
thing must be done to stop it. 

Sammy sternly resolved to be brave, and 
tried to think how he could save the dear 
child’s life. 

Ah, a proud thought. Stick a paper plas- 
ter on! 

Hastily picking up his school Arithmetic, 
that had fallen to the ground, he tore out a 
small piece of paper from one of the leaves, 
and placing it on the wound, stanched the 
flow of blood. Willie at once stopped crying, 
and seemed to be better. 

Elasted with the success of his surgery, 
Sammy led his brother home, and turned him 
over to his mother. She, poor soul, was 
greatly concerned, and asked the wounded 
boy what was the matter; but he only stared 
sweetly at nothing in particular, and said not 
a word. 

Then Samuel related the adventure, omit- 
ting nothing, save the name of the book from 
which he had taken the paper plaster that had 
worked such a beautiful cure. This did not 
satisfy her, and she said to Willie, — 

*¢ Does it hurt much, dear?” 

Not a word in reply. Only a puzzled gaze 
expressive of a variety of things. 

‘Does it pain you, darling?” 














y 





Silence. 

‘*Can’t you speak? Have.you lost your 
tongue?” 

For a moment his lips moved. Not asound 
came from them. - 

‘* Say, Willie, dearest, where does it hurt?” 

His lips moved nervously, and after a pause, 
he said slowly, with an arch look on his 
dimpled face, — 

‘¢ Five times six is thirty.” 

** What?” 

‘¢ Six times seven make forty-two.” 

A great dread fell on mother and brother. 
Was the child demented? 

They spoke to him again, but the poor boy 
only said, — 

‘¢ Four times nine is thir —” 

The sentence was not finished. This only 
added a greater horror to the dismal case. 
Ah, the cruel stone! It had disturbed his 
brain. The boy was crazy! Call the doctor! 

Sammy flew for the doctor, and the sorrow- 
stricken mother took her darling to his room 
and put him in his little bed. 

The doctor came and pronounced the boy 
insane. He could only repeat portions of the 
multiplication table. Everything else seemed 
driven out of his darkened mind. The doctor 
tried to explain this by saying that multiplica- 
tion was probably the last thing the poor child 
thought about before the blow came. 

Sammy was consulted. ‘‘Did they have a 
lesson in multiplication that day?” 

‘*No. They were reviewing addition then.” 

This seemed to overthrow ‘the doctor’s 
theory, and added to the dread and alarm 
caused by the sad event. The child was not 
otherwise injured. The bleeding had ceased, 


and he did not appear to suffer. His mind 
alone was disturbed. 
How tell the dreadful tale? Poor Willie 


was hopelessly insane on the multiplication 
table. His father and mother were almost 
heart-broken, and the doctor was in despair. 
The dreary days went slowly by, and still the 
child was no better. It was, indeed, a heavy- 
hearted household. And none more unhappy 
than Sammy and his sister, the lovely Ethelena. 
About a week after the fall, Ethelena could 
bear her grief no longer, and fearing another 
accident to her mended but not sound heart, 
she went to Sammy, and with streaming eyes, 
implored him to save the darling Willie. 

‘*- You can do it, Sammy,” she cried. ‘‘ You 
mended my heart. Save now your dear broth- 
er, and place your name among the great 
medical lights of the age.” 

Sammy soothed her as best he could, and 
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promised to see what he could do. It was 
truly a difficult case, and required profound 
thought. 

“Ah! Yes. Think, Sammy. Think. Drink 
some strong tea, and burn the midnight kero- 
sene. I will watch while you think.” 

“*T will, I will,” cried Sammy, with true 
scientificenthusiasm. ‘‘I’llthink likea house- 
a-fire; and my! won't it be a great thing if I 
cure him?” 

“Ay, ay! 
think.” 

Sammy retired to his little chamber for in- 
spiration. He reviewed the case through all 
its dismal history, but could think of nothing 
in particular by way of a cure. 

The dinner bell found him still at his think- 
ing. He started for the dining-room by the 
way of the kitchen stairs. Ashe passed through 
the back entry, he overheard the cook scolding 
the baker’s boy for bringing the bread wrapped 
in a damp newspaper. 

The ink had come off, and there, on the white 
loaf, was a fragment of the printed lines. The 
words were upside down, and wrong end fore- 
most, yet every letter could be made out easily. 
Sammy thought the baker’s boy must be an 
ignoramus. He might have known the letters 
would have come off. Without further thought, 
he went to the table, where he found the un- 
happy family taking their meal in silence. © 
Ethelena looked at him in a sad, questioning 
way. Heshookhishead. Hehad notthought 
of anything. He would have some soup now. 
The soup was hot, and he was obliged to wait 
for it to cool. 

As he sat there in silence, the faint glimmer 
of a noble idea came to him, and, hastily ris- 
ing, he left the table. 

** Poor boy!” said his mother. ‘‘ How he 
suffers!” But Ethelena was cheered. Per- 
haps he had thought of something. 

He had, indeed. Going to the kitchen, he 
asked for the newspaper the foolish baker boy 
had wrapped round the bread. Unmindful of 
his dinner, he took it to his room, and shut 
himself in. Spreading the old paper on the 
table, ‘he examined it carefully. Ah! yes. 
Here was the place. A faded place. in the 
print. He smiled to himself, and said, — 

‘Golly! Guess I’ve hit it now. Where is 
my Arithmetic?” 

Returning to the dining-room, and searching 
in his school-bag, he found the Arithmetic, that 
had not been used since the day of the disas- 
ter. With trembling fingers he opened it, and 
glanced at the multiplication table. 

It was true! His theory was correct. 


It will. Now think, Sammy, 


In 
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tearing a piece of paper from the book, he had 
taken a partof the multiplication table. Here 


is a representation of the table, with a black 
line, showing the place torn out. 
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It was undoubtedly a correct theory. Now 
— now he had really made adiscovery. What 
was the tin heart to this? Was not this a far 
greater triumph than either? With the book 
in hand, he went to his brother’s room, where 
he lay moaning and muttering the multipli- 
cation table to himself, and asked the hired 
nurse if the plaster had come off. 

Yes; she had washed it off, as the wound 
was now quite well. 

Where was it now! 

Floating in the wash-bowl. 

Sammy carefully fished it out, and drying it 
by the window, compared it with the multipli- 
cation table in the book. It fitted exactly; but 
every trace of print was gone. It was blank, 
white, and horrible. The mere sight of it made 
him heart-sick. But he must not faint on his 
mission of science and mercy. He must see 
the doctor at once. 

The doctor was a young man, and listened 
in silence to Sammy’s theory, and examined 
the torn multiplication table with evident 
interest. He was thunderstruck at the bril-, 
liancy of the idea. He shook our hero by the 
hand, and said he was indeed a real smart boy. 

Sammy, with becoming modesty, replied 
that science was its own reward. 

‘*But,” said the doctor, ‘if your theory is 
correct, and the figures really came off and 
struck in, if it is really true that the multiplica- 
tion table has entered his system, how are-you 
to cure him? How shall we get it out of his 
veins? The numbers have probably gone all 
over him.” 


To the doctor’s amazement, the learned 
Sammy was ready with an answer. 

‘¢ Diet him.” 

**Diet him? With what?” 

“ Division.” 

** Division?” 

“Yes. Division is the reverse of multipli- 
cation. Use it as a counter-irritant.” 

The doctor pausedinawe. Whata boy was 
this!’ His erudition and scientific wisdom 
would some day astonish the universe. What 
genius! Division! Give the division table in 
pills. Make unlike cure unlike. 

‘“*No, no,” cried Sammy, guessing his 
thoughts. ‘‘ We must proceed very cautious- 
ly. If we give him the whole division table at 
once, we might make things worse than ever. 
We must find out what sums are in his system, 
and give, as a corrective, those figures that 
divide the sum multiplied. For instance, I 
feel sure that five times six is in his blood, for 
he often repeats that sum. Now,we should give 
him five in thirty goes six times. One will off- 
set the other, and so each annihilate the other.” 

** Proud thought! ” cried the doctor, embra- 
cing Sammy, while tears of joy stood in his 
eyes and spattered his glasses. 

‘*Let me see the book.” 

_ Sammy opened the book, and displayed the 
multiplication table with the torn place, as we 
Have seen it represented. The black line en- 
closes the missing figures that had so unhappily 
gotinto poor Willie’s blood and brains. Sammy 
and the doctor sat down and made a careful 
investigation of the lostsums. The torn place, 
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as may be seen, only partly obliterated some 
of the figures. The number thirty-six, it may 
be seen, is partly gone. This involved an ele- 
ment of doubt 'in their calculations. 

When the doctor pointed this out, Sammy said 
that he remembered that poor Willie, in his wan- 
derings, had never been able to say, four times 
nine. He always left that sentence unfinished. 

All was now plain. Only a part of the. 
thirty-six had come off, and consequently only 
a portion of the number was wandering through 
his disordered brain. 

With pencil and paper they made out a list 
of the figures and parts of figures that were 
missing, and having divided them all properly 
according to the division table, sent them to 
the city to have them printed on slips of white 
paper. All this required time, and it was not 
until the next day that they were ready to try 
the new remedy. 

Would it work a cure? The doctor was 
doubtful, but Sammy confident. Experiment 
alone could decide. 

Procuring a number of oyster crackers, they 
damped the sheets of figures with a sponge, 
and then préssed them on the crackers. Of 
course the ink came off, and the crackers were 
speckled with sums in short division. 

They gave the poor child one. He ate it 
eagerly. In about an hour the medicine be- 
gan to operate. He had been ceaselessly re- 
peating his scrap of the multiplication table 
since daylight, and his mother, Sammy, and 
the doctor stood by his bedside awaiting de- 
velopments. Suddenly the patient paused, 
looked round in a knowing way, and said, — 

*¢ Seven in forty-two —o —o— 0.” 

His mother held her breath; the doctor grew 
more hopeful, and Sammy was ready to give 
three cheers. 

‘“¢ Seven in forty —” 

Then a solemn pause. 

‘¢ Seven in—” z 

They took courage. It was working. 

‘“*Seven— Hullo, mammy! What’s the 
matter? Five times nine makes forty-five. 
Seven times seven are forty-nine.” 

‘* Another eracker!” cried the doctor. ‘It 
works. We have destroyed one sum, and-his 
brain is clearing.” 

It was true. Success would soon crown the 
bright Sammy’s great medical discovery. 

Willie went on repeating the sums that had 
come from the paper plaster, but omitted every 
time the sum that could be produced by mul- 

tiplying seven and six. The division cracker 
had done its work. Let the process go on. 
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Give him all the crackers, and he would soon 
be rational. 

To give all the details of this wonderful 
cure would only weary you. They advanced 
slowly from sum to sum, each time driving 
more of the arithmetical poison from his sys- 
tem. It took three days and two nights, and 
on the evening of the third day the last foul 
sum was destroyed, and the poor, poor child 
was pronounced cured. Of course he was 
very much exhausted, but that was something 
easily repaired. Once rid of the dreadful 
sums, he would easily pick up his strength and 
spirits. 

As for Sammy, they could not do enough 
forhim, His father made him a present of a 
gold pencil, and his sister said he was a good 
dear. The doctor praised him highly, and 
gave him one half of one per cent. of the heavy 
bill he felt called upon to present for curing 
the unfortunate Willie. He was a véry gener- 
ous doctor; and Sammy thanked him, and put 
the money in his tin savings bank. 

Perhaps you think he ought to have had 
more. Who ever heard of an inventor or 
discoverer that received the reward of his 
merit? Columbus did not; neither did 
Sammy. 
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BY CARL BRENT. 


ay only a bunch of violets, 

Some white, some a dusky blue, 
Withered, but touched by a memory 

That freshens them through and through. 


How bright was the April morning, 
How laughing its tender skies, 

As if to them, wakening from darkness, 
The day was a glad surprise! 


On the path beside me a footstep, 
A gentle voice in my ear — 

‘‘] bring you a keepsake of violets ; 
Give me ‘God speed’ for a year.” 


And then the morning’s young brightness 
Sombred with shadows of pain, 

And from clouds all suddenly gathered 
Beat scurrying gusts of rain. 


But the flowers I bound together 
With a thread of soft, dark hair; 

I count them my treasure of treasures, 
And guard them with tender care. 





cee rae 
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MINERS AT WorK. 


SILVER MINING. 
BY CHARLES A. HOYT. 


ONG ago, when gold and silver, in the 
shape of coin, were more common than 
now, I used often to wonder where and in 
what condition these metals were found. I 
was told they were ‘‘dug” from the earth; 
but this reply was never very satisfactory, nor 
did it throw much more light on the subject 
than I had before. Perhaps it is the same with 
some of you, so that it may be interesting to 
know how they occur, and the way they are 
mined. I will try to tell you. AsIam writing 
from a region where silver is found, we will 
give our attention to that metal first, and per- 
haps at another time I will give you some 
facts about gold mining. 

Silver is seldom found in large quantities 
in its native state; that is, it is usually com- 
bined with other metals and earths; although 
it is said that.a mass of silver was discov- 
ered, many years ago, in one of the mines 
of Germany, from off which the king and all 
his court ate their dinner. This is a rare 
exception, however, for almost always it oc- 
curs as an ore. The richest silver ores are 
sulphurets of silver, that is, silver chemically 
combined with sulphur; and chloride of sil- 
ver, or silver united with chlorine. There 
are many varieties of the former ore, where 
other metals accompany the silver. Lead, 





copper, arsenic, and antimony are most fre- 
quently associated with it in this way. Prob- 
ably most of you have seen galena, the prin- 
cipal ore of lead, which is simply that metal 
combined with sulphur. There is scarcely 
any of it which does not contain more or less 
of silver; and, indeed, a very large portion 
of the silver produced is derived from lead 
ores. 

The ores vary greatly in richness, some 
containing only a few dollars’ and others sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth to the ton. A 
pure chloride of silver contains over twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, and some forms of 
sulphuret ores over thirty thousand dollars 
in silver to the ton of ore; though they are not 
found to any extent in a pure state, but are 
mined with other ores, rocks, and earthy mat- 
ter. In the old world, where labor is very 
cheap, ores carrying from twenty to thirty 
dollars a ton can be worked ata profit. But 
here (Colorado) silver ores containing much 
less than eighty dollars a ton cannot at pres- 
ent: be worked, owing to the high price of la- 
bor and supplies. Of course, where there is 
much lead present it can be saved too, so 
that such.an ore need not contain as much 
silver.to be mined profitably. But I may be 
tiring you by saying so much about the ores; 
so we will now see how and where they are 
found. 

They always occur in veins. By a‘‘ vein” I 
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mean a fissure, or immense crack, in the 
earth’s crust, of great depth and length, but 
varying in width from a few inches to many 
feet, which has been filled with the ore and 
rock. The rock filling these fissures or cracks 
is usually different from that surrounding it, 
and is called ** gangue-rock.” The sides of the 
vein are termed ‘wall-rocks.” Sometimes 
these veins are perpendicular, and others slant, 
or “dip,” as it is called, so much that one 
can walk down them when opened by mining. 
You may ask where the silver.came from to 
get into these fissures. That question has 
puzzled a great many wiser heads than yours 
and mine, and has not yet been definitely an- 
swered; so we will not try to solve it here. 
Let us be satisfied to find it in the veins, with- 
out troubling ourselves just now as to ‘ts 
origin. 

Some veins are soft and easily worked, and 
others are as hard as granite. There are very 
few indeed which can be worked without blast- 
ing. The ore is sometimes scattered through 
the gangue-rock, and at times it occurs as a 
little vein by itself, enclosed by the gangue, 
and varying greatly in thickness, being at 
one place, for example, six inches thick, and 
at another point, only a few feet distant, but 
an inch, then, a few yards deeper, a foot thick, 
and soon. If you should take a very uneven 
sheet of lead, at some points very thick and 
at others quite thin, and place it on its edge 
in a large, thin, but deep box, such as large 
panes of glass usually come in, and should 
then fill up on each side of the lead with sand, 
you would have quite a fair representation of 
an ore vein, or *‘ lode,” in which the lead would 
be the ore, the sand the gangue, and the sides 
of the box the wall-rocks. 

But the wall-rocks are never as regular and 
smooth as the sides of the box, but often come 
close together, almost cutting the vein off; then 
again they bulge out like a sail in a gale of 
wind, making the vein very wide between 
them. Thus, you see, an ore vein is very ir- 
regular, here rich and there poor, narrow in 
one place and wide.in another. When a lode 
becomes pinched and without ore, it is said 
to be in ‘‘cap.” These “caps,” or pinches, 
are often extensive, and are great obstacles in 
working a mine. 

Some veins can be traced along the surface 
for miles, and others can be followed for but 
a few hundred feet. In Europe there are silver 
mines which have been worked to a depth of 
three thousand feet, and as yet no bottom or 
end found. As to the width, they vary greatly, 


as I have before said. In this vicinity their 
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average width is from three to six feet. In 
Mexico there is a famous silver mine which is 
in. some places seventy feet wide; and the 
Comstock lode of Nevada is often over one 
hundred feet in width, and at other points only 
a few feet. : 

The ore in some veins is rich, and in others 
poor, and it also varies greatly at different lo- 
calities on the same vein. Lodes are generally 
found in mountainous regions, where earth- 
quakes and volcanoes formerly prevailed, and 
in the same districts they usually have the same 
course or direction. 

Having learned how the veins most fre- 
quently occur, we will now see how they are 
worked. I will describe mining as it is con- 
ducted here; for, although each locality has 
its peculiarities, the general principles of min- 
ing are the same everywhere. 


w 





Vein of Ore. 


The first thing to be done is to sink a shaft, 
which is a sort of well dug on the vein. It is 
from eight to twelve feet long, and about four 
feet wide, with the corners square, and is sunk 
as nearly perpendicular as it can be and yet 
follow the ore vein. Until the solid rock is 
reached the shaft is sunk with a shovel and 
pickaxe, after which it becomes necessary to 
blast. Pieces of round steel, about an inch in 
diameter and from one to four feet long, sharpr 
ened at one end like a cold-chisel, are called 
drills. These, with a hammer weighing from 
six to eight pounds, are the principal tools 
used in blasting. Our shaft is down to the 
solid rock, we will suppose. One man now 
takes a short drill and places its sharpened 
edge on a suitable part of the rock; another 
seizes the hammer with both hands and strikes 
the head of the drill, lightly at first, until the 


hole is fairly started, and then with his full 
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strength. The one holding the drill turns it 
partially around between the strokes, and thus 
it cuts its way into the rock, making a hole a 
little larger than its own diameter. When it 
is a few inches deep, water is poured in to 
make it bore easily. From time to time the 
fine rock is scraped out with an iron scraper, 
and the drill is changed as soon as dulled. 
The hole is usually sunk from two to three 
feet, when it is ready to load. It is now care- 
fully cleaned and dried. A piece of fuse, a 
little longer than the hole is deep, is inserted 
and held on the upper side of the hole. A few 
inches of powder are added next, then fine 
dirt is pushed down with a stick until the 
powder is covered several inches deep, when 
more dirt is put in and forced down by an iron 
bar, under light blows from a hammer, until 
the hole is filled. This latter part is called 
“‘tamping.” The fuse is lighted, and the men 
retire until the powder is exploded. Some- 
times it fails to go off, in which case the tamp- 
ing has to be drilled out and a new charge 





Head of Drift. 
inserted. This is very dangerous, as often, 
while it is being re-drilled, the powder takes 
fire. Many a life has been lost in this way. 
Occasionally, too, the powder “‘ blows tamp- 
ing;” that is, blows out the dirt from the hole 
without breaking the rock, in which case a 
new charge is put in and morecarefully tamped. 
But our shot was successful, and broke a good 
quantity of rock, which the men are clearing 
away, so that they can start another hole. 

Thus they will keep on until the shaft is 
about ten feet deep, when a windlass will be 
necessary to raise the rock with. The wind- 
lass has a crank at both ends, and has an inch 
rope around it, to which is attached a bucket 
made of a half barrel. With this the shaft 
can be sunk about one hundred feet, when an 
engine or a horse will be needed for hoisting 
the rock and water, as nearly all mines are 
wet, from the water leaking through the crev- 
ice from the surface, and sometimes springing 
up from below. 





This drilling you will think is slow work. 
So it is, as it often takes two or three hours to 
drill a single hole. At first you would hardly 
care to hold the drill while another was strik- 
ing; but the miners are very expert, and sel- 
dom miss their stroke. Sometimes two strike; 
and in some countries the miner holds the 
drill with one hand and strikes with the other, 
which is called ‘‘single-hand drilling.” Inthe 
latter case the steel and hammer are both 
smaller than those I have mentioned. 

When the shaft is about sixty feet deep, 
“‘ drifts” are started. These are galleries high 
enough for a man to walk in, and about four 
feet wide (depending on the width of the vein), 
following horizontally along the lode each 
way from the shaft. As they increase in 
length, the broken rock is wheeled back to the 
shaft and raised to the surface. When the 
drifts are in far enough from the shaft, work 
is resumed there, and it is sunk another sixty 
or a hundred feet, where two more drifts are 
started, the same as the ones just described. 

You may ask what is the use of the shaft 
and drifts, as they cannot produce any great 
amount of ore. Well, they cannot. Some, 
of course, has been taken out, but the work 
thus far has probably cost more than the ore 
is worth. We have only been getting ready 
to work. Nowwe can begin to “ stope” (pro- 
nounce the a long). I don’t know whether I 
can make you understand what ‘‘ stoping” is, 
but I will try. 

In sinking the shafts and running the drifts, 
we have, you remember, followed the ore vein, 
so that as you stand in the former the ore is 
in the bottom and each end of it, and in the 
drifts is over our heads and under our feet. 
Now you can see that it will be a great deal 
easier to break down the vein above the drift, 
than it was to open the drift itself. That is 
called ‘‘ overhand ” or *‘ back stoping.” If we 
should drill a hole in the floor of the drift 
near the shaft, you see the powder would have 
a good chance to throw the rock out into the 
shaft; this is called ‘‘ underhand stoping.” 
We will only attend to ‘‘ back stoping.” 

The drifts are now quite long, and we can 
begin to take out ore in paying quantities. 
We will put the men at work where the drift 
starts from the shaft. They will blast down 
the rock over the drift for a space six or seven 
feet high, and about as wide as the drift. itself. 
All of the broken rock will fall into the ‘‘ level” 
(same as drift), be wheeled out to the shaft, 
and from there raised to the surface. Thus 
the two miners will be cutting a new drift, you 
might say, over the old one, or making the old 
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level twice as high as it was at first. Mean- 
while the drift is‘ being carried along, too, 
the end of it, or ‘‘ heading,” being so far 
in advance of the stope that it is not inter- 
fered with by those who are working the 
latter. 

Let us suppose that the men on the stope 
have now gone about thirty feet from the shaft, 
so that it is time to set two more at work 
above them. But we must first prepare for 
it. Small holes, or “‘ hitches,” are cut in the 
walls each side of the drift, high enough for 
a man to easily walk under them. These 
hitches are as nearly opposite one another as 
possible, but those on one wall are higher than 
those on the other, and on each wall they are 
about four feet apart. Stout logs, about a 
foot in diameter, are now tightly fitted into 
these hitches, from wall to wall, across the 
drift, and smaller logs, about twelve feet 
long, are laid lengthwise of the drift, upon 
these cross-pieces; thus making a roof for 
the gallery and a floor for the stope. The 
cross-pieces are called “ stulls,” and the ones 
lying upon them are known as ‘ lagging.” 
Now we are ready to work two more men on 
the stope. They will also commence at the 
shaft, and blast down the roof of the stope 
for about six feet in height, following those 
who have just preceded them; but instead of 
the broken rock falling into the drift it will 
fall upon the stulls and lagging recently put 
up. Here it will be looked over, and the ore 
thrown into the drift and then taken to the 
surface, while the worthless rock will be left 
on the lagging. Timbers will be put in so 
that no rock can fall from the stulls into the 
shaft. Holes are left in the lagging where the 
ore can be thrown down to the drift. 

Now that part of the vein lying between 
the first gallery and the surface can be stoped 
out, the rock being left on the stulls, which, 
when properly put in, will support an enor- 
mous weight, while the ore is raised to the 
surface. Meanwhile the shaft has been sunk 
on, new drifts run, and stoping carried on 
throughout the mine as fast as possible. 
The shaft and drifts. are to explore the 
vein and to open stoping grounds, as by 
stoping much more rock can be broken, and 
more ore taken out, at the same expense, than 
from the shaft or galleries. 

I forgot to state that at about every ten or 
twelve feetin depth — sometimes oftener, de- 
pending on the nature of the wall-rocks — 
stulls are put across each end of the shaft, 
and timbers resting on these are laid along 
each side of the shaft. By means of plank 
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and timbers stretching from one set of these 
timbers to the next set below, the shaft is di- 
vided into compartments. ‘Thus we have a 
ladder-way to go up and down upon, a com- 
partment for the pump, if one is needed to 
drain the mine, and a bucket-way through 
which the ore and rock are hoisted. 

I have tried to show you, in the preceding 
pages, how a mine is opened; and, to complete 
the lesson, will take you, as well as I can on 
paper, into one which we will suppose has 
been worked for years, and is well devel- 
oped. . 








Here we are in the shaft-house at the mouth 
of the shaft. The ore is lying in large piles 
around us, and the men and boys are busily 
engaged in hammer-dressing it (breaking off 
the rock from the ore), and. sorting it into 
different classes, according to its richness. 
Others are weighing it, and loading the wag- 
ons which carry it to the mills, where the sil- 
ver is extracted. Through the open door 
yonder you can see the glow of the forges 
where the drills are being sharpened, and — 
worn-out buckets and tools repaired. Step 
into this room and see the engine working 
silently and steadily, and yet so powerfully. 
It moves the pump and hoists all the rock and 
ore from the mine, so easily that you would 
never imagine it was doing anything. Hark! 
a little bell has just struck, and see, there 
goes the bucket down by the run; another 
stroke, and the rope ceases to run out, so you © 
know the bucket has stopped somewhere far 
below us. The little bell has struck twice 
this time, the rope is coming up'now, and here 
is the bucket filled with glistening ore. No, 
that is not silver that you see; it is merely ga- 
lena, which is almost as bright as silver when 
freshly broken. You can see no silver in it, 
and yet that piece you have in your hand con- 
tains it at the rate of perhaps a thousand dol- 
lars a ton. 
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Here come some miners dressed in their 
canvas suits. They are going below; so they 
light their candles, fasten them in their hats, 
and three of them step into the bucket togeth- 
er, give the signal, and down they go. It is 
time we were going down, too; so put on this 
pair of overalls, this old jacket and hat, and 
you are ready. Come over to the ladder-way, 
light your candle, and then follow me. The 
ladders are nearly perpendicular, but they are 
perfectly safe. Hold your candle between 


your thumb and forefinger, and come on. 


We have come down about thirty feet only, 
and will now step off to the left to look at 
this stope. We are standing on a mass of 
broken rock, which rests on the stulls above 
the first drifts, some thirty feet still below us. 
You can hear the faint stroke a hammer far 
ahead, where men are at work. Come on. 
Look out for this ‘‘mill hole,” where the ore 
is thrown down to the drift. Hold your can- 
dle up and see the vein of ore over our heads. 
Where you stand it is narrow; but see here; 
where I am it is nearly a foot wide.. It looks 
dull and dirty, from the powder smoke. You 
can see the glimmer of candles in advance, 
and here the men are drilling. Well, let us 
hurry down; but we can keep on our way until 
we come to another shaft, which was sunk to 
cause a circulation of air in the mine, and 
hence called the ‘‘air-shaft.” It is smaller 
than the other, but has a good set of ladders 
in it, so that in case of accident the miners 
can have two ways of escape. Here we are, 
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down to the first ‘‘ level” (same as drift), which 
is several hundred feet in length. .Come to 
the end of it and see the ore. Here are two 
more miners; but they have just ‘‘ shot,” — 
you can smell the powder-smoke, — and are 
loading the car, which runs on this wooden 
track beneath our feet. There they go with 
it out to the shaft. Yes, the vein is looking 
well here. 

Now we will cross over the shaft into the 
drift on the other side. Here we find a car 
and track, too; in fact, we shall find them in 
every drift of any length, as they are very 
much better than wheelbarrows. See these 
stulls over your head; they are supporting 
forty feet of loose rock. If one should give 
way, it would be bad for us. The vein does 
not look so well in this heading; in fact, there 
is no ore at all. It has been pinched here for 
some time; but it will open out again in a few 
feet, probably. We will go down this “‘ winze” 
to the next level. . What is a winze? you ask. 
Merely a small shaft connecting one level 
with another. 

Here is the ladder, and here we go down, 
much of the way through ground which has 
been stoped. The rock resting on the stulls 
below is carefully secured by timbers, so that 
it cannot fall into the winze. This level is 
very much like the one we have just left, only 
not quite as long. 

Hark! there was a cry of “fire!” Don’t 
be alarmed. It only means they are about to 
fire ashot. Step this way. Now shield your 
candle well with your hand, and stand still. 
There it went; and yourcandle is out. What 
a dull, heavy report! and how it shook the 
air! 

We have now been through half a dozen 
drifts, climbed down as many winzes, crawled 
on our hands and knees through abandoned 
stopes; have clambered up and down ropes in 
lieu of ladders; have seen the ore-vein wide 
and narrow, rich and poor, and in many places 
have seen no ore at all, where by good rights 
ore should have been. Your clothes are wet, 
muddy, and covered with candle-droppings. 
Your face and hands are not much cleaner. 
In fact, you are a sorry-looking object, and are 
pretty well tired, too. But we have only to 
go to the bottom of the shaft, now, to retire 
with honor. . 

The shaft is about a hundred feet- deeper 
than the drift in which we stand. Listen, and 
you can hear the faint click of the hammer 
down there, and by leaning over here you can 
see the candles, looking like so many glow- 
worms. 
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Working a Mine. 


This is as far as the ladders, go, and for the 
next twenty feet we must climb down this rope. 
Before going down, however, let us take a good 
look at the miners. They are dressed in oil- 
cloth suits, and well they may be, for the water 
is pouring down the sides of the shaft at the 
rate of three or four barrels an hour, and 
reaches them in the form of fine spray, with 
here and there a tiny stream, which runs off 
some projecting point of rock. The water is 
raised by the bucket to this tank, where we 
are standing, and from where the pump takes 
it. The miners seem contented enough, 
though, and the one sitting down turning the 
drill is singing as merrily as though this wet, 
muddy shaft was the pleasantest place in the 
world. This is their life; they are used to it, 
and know nothing else; for ever since they 
were old enough to do anything, they have 
worked around a mine, first at sorting ore, and 





gradually working their way from that to 
drillsmen. Let us speak to them. 

‘* Well, Harry, how is the rock to-day?” 

**TIt’s bloody ’ard, sir. Weuns can’t make 
’alf a foot a shift, sir,” is the reply we get. 

Cornish, unmistakably. - Well, down we go. 
Hold fast to your candle, and the rope, too. 
You will find the latter wet and slippery; but 
you are down safely. Here is the ore-vein 
running lengthwise of the shaft, you see, and 
looking well, too. Hold your candle close to 
that little hole, there in the crevice; see, it is 
lined with quartz crystals, which glisten like 
diamonds in the light. The miners call such 
cavities “‘ vuggs,” and they are often quite 
large and very pretty. Sometimes native sil- 
ver occurs among the crystals, in the shape 
of fine wire. 

Our clothes are not water-proof, however, 
and we are getting quite wet. ‘‘ So, Harry, 
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you can ring for the bucket.” How deep are 
we? About six hundred feet. The shaft is 
not quite straight enough for us to see day- 
light from where we stand. Do they work 
in the mines at night? Yes, night and day. 
As soon as the day hands have worked out 
their time, another set of miners take their 
place. 

Do accidents ever happen —did you ask? 
Occasionally. The men sometimes get blown 
up by a blast; sometimes they are thrown from 
the bucket while going up and down the shaft; 
and sometimes a rock falls upon them from 
above. But in a well-regulated mine such ac- 
cidents seldom occur. There is much more 
danger in a coal mine than in one of the kind 
we are in. 

But here is the bucket. Some mines have 
‘* cages” instead of the ordinary bucket, which 
work on a principle quite similar to the ‘ele- 
vators” you have seen in large hotels. But 
we shall have to content ourselves with a com- 
mon bucket; so step in with both feet. I will 
keep one foot out to steer with. Hold your 
head close to the rope. — Harry, give the bell 
four strokes, so the engineer may know he 
has live freight on board instead of rock. — 
Here we go. ‘ Harry, steady the bucket until 
it reaches the planks.”” Now we are all right. 
It seems a little strange at first, but you will 
soon get used to it. There, you can see the 
light far above us, and gradually it grows 
lighter around us. See those heads peering 
out of the drift, looking like so many gnomes, 
those favorites with the German story-tellers, 
you remember. 

Drifts, stopes, stulls, and gnomes are far 
below us, and here we are in daylight once 


more, a little tired, and decidedly muddy, but, 


I trust, repaid for our trouble. 


A NEW FLORAL DESIGN. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


AKE a large sponge, such as are used for 

bathing or to wash carriages. Plant in 

this any bulbs you possess or can purchase, 

such as crocus, narcissus, tulips, lily of the 

valley, hyacinth, &c. Hyacinths are the most 

desirable, and a few crocuses could be planted 
with the hyacinths. 

To plant them. Make an incision about 
three inches deep and two long, and insert 
the bulb in it. The sponge will close over the 
bulb. The points of the bulb should appear 
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above the incision. Make thus as many in- 
cisions in the sponge as you have bulbs to 
plant. Then place the sponge filled with 
bulbs in the top of a large vase or basket, and 
pour on water until about one half of the 
sponge is covered. The water used should be 
milk-warm, and the sponge of bulbs should 
be placed in a warm room, so as to keep the 
water at an even temperature. If it should 
become quite cold, it would retard the growth 
of the plants. 

In two or three days the bulbs will begin to 
sprout and send their green spires upward, 
and in two or three weeks they will be’ five or 
six inches high. Then is the time to scatter 
some rape seed over the whole surface between 
the bulbs, which will spring up in a short 
time and conceal the unsightly sponge, cover- 
ing it with a fine green moss-like mantle, add- 
ing greatly to the beauty of the design. 

In due time the lovely flowers will appear 
and fill the air with their beauty and perfume. 
The blossoms of the .bulbs blooming in a 
sponge are generally very perfect, and grow 
rapidly, if not neglected. 

Such a ‘ bulb-sponge” could be placed in 
any common white bowl or dish. A white 
salad bowl would be excellent, or a glass dish. 
If the green and variegated ‘‘ Wandering Jew” 
vines are placed with the stems or roots in 
the water around the sponge, very soon they 
would conceal the dish entirely, as they grow 
rapidly. Moneywort would look well. Ma- 
jolica dishes can be used — those representing 
green leaves. Such a floral design would be 
a refreshing gift to any person too ill to enjoy 
the beauties of Nature in the open air. 


—— Fase Gems. — Famous chemists, by 
long series of experiments, have succeeded in 
imitating many precious stones, so perfectly 


as to deceive even skilful jewellers. This art 
has been brought to greater perfection in 
France than in any other country. The rev- 
enue in Paris alone, derived from the sale of 
false jewels, during the last twenty-five years, 
would seem almost fabulous if stated in plain 
figures. Thousands of the gems that are worn 
daily by the belies of Boston, New York, and 
other cities, are simply chemical imitations. 
Yet they have been bought of reliable jewel- 
lers at high prices. If they are. equally beau- 
tiful, it is as well to believe they are real. 
We wore for ten years a high-priced jewel, 


which at last was proved false by a chemist. 
* 
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BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Simon GRAYLOCK, MR. 
RALPH CHEENY, JOHN Bounce (Mr. Gray- 
LOCK’s coachman), Mrs. GRAyYLock, Miss 
Avice CuHAsE, Patty Pert (Mrs. Gray- 
LOCK’S maid). . 


Scene. — Handsome Apartment in the House 
of Mr. Graytocx. Table; c., red cloth. 
A study lamp burning. ‘Books and papers. 
Lounge, R. Arm-chair, 1. Chairs, R. and 
L. of table. Parry Pert seated in arm- 
chair with a book. 


Patty. (Reading.) ‘* At the sound of that 
voice, musically voluminous as the sighing 
of the October gale in the lofty branches of 
mountain hemlocks, Araminta Augusta Vio- 
letta sprang to her feet, and, dashing the 
embroidery frame to the floor with a crash 
that shook the ancient edifice, gave one ter- 
rific yet ecstatic scream of joy, and sank faint- 
ing into the arms of her own fond Felix 
Frederick Freelove.” O, isn’t that splendid? 
O, why wasn’t I born in those barbaric days, 
when knights and squires, and milk-white 
steeds, and high-born ladies pranced about, 
like the grand entry of a magnificent circus? 
O, why wasn’t Ia barbarian? And such love- 
making! (Reads.) ‘‘Beauteous damsel, 
with eyes of azure blue, hear, O hear the vow 
of your own true knight. I will cleave yon- 
der mountain from summit to base with one 
blow of my trusty cimeter ere one tear of 
grief shall find its way adown thy gently- 
arching nose.” O, beautiful, beautiful! There 
are no+barons now. Who ever hears such 
language as that in these’ plebeian times? 
Even old Mr. Graylock, fond as he is of his 
young wife, never allows his ecstasy to rise 
above the utterance of ‘‘ My dear, you're look- 
ing well, remarkably well.” And Mrs. G. 
has nothing more romantic on the end of 
her tongue than, ‘‘ Hubby, don’t be gone long. 
I do get so sleepy when you’reaway!” O, the 
world’s degenerating! there’s not the least 





doubt of it. There’s John Bounce, who tries 
to make love to me; and precious bad busi- 
ness he makes of it, too, forever dropping his 
h’s, and sticking them where they don’t belong. 
I’m determined to reform him, or he shall 
bounce about the world without a wife, though, 
as he says, his ’art Zis given to me alone. 


Enter BOuNCE, R. 


Bounce. Illo, Patty! all by yourself, ’ay? 
Where’s the master and missus? 

Patty. Still at table, Mr. Bounce, daintily 
toying with the dessert of their luxurious re- 
past. 

Bounce. My heyes, Patty! 
of kexpression! 

Patty. It’s a pity, Mr. Bounce, your lan- 
guage is not better seasoned with polite pro- 
nunciation. 

Bounce. My hkeyes, Patty, ’ave you been 
drinking? 

Patty. Sir! 

Bounce. You talk just for fall the world like 
the fellows that master used to ’ave ’ere to 
dine afore ’e was ’itched to the new missus. 
They were dreadful free kand keasy spoken 
until the wine came 4on, and then they couldn't 
find words expansive enough to express 
their dideas. 

Patty. Mr. Bounce, no more of such lan- 
guage. It is time that you and I understood 
each other. I believe you wish me at some 
not very distant period to become your bride? 

Bounce. Yes; hi hexpect to make you Mrs. 
Bounce. 

Patty. Hexpect? Why should you? 

Bounce. Why, Patty? ’Aven’t Ai hoffered 
you my ’art and ’and? 

Patty. And—and— what? 

Bounce. My’artkand’and. Don’t you un- 
derstand it? 

Patty. Yourart? Yes. 
ing horses. 

Bounce. But I ain’t talking Aabout ’orses. 
Hi said’art; this ’art which ’eaves Ain my bo- 
som with fond aspiration. 

Patty. Nonsense! Once for all, Mr. John 
Bounce, I will never marry a man who aspi- 


what selegance 


Your art is driv- 
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rates in such a shocking manner as you do. 
No, sir. The man whose bride I shall become 
must be capable of declaring his. love in gram- 
matical, pronounceably correct English. He 
must fall gracefully upon his knees before me, 
and, in accents. too wild to be resisted, say, 
‘* Patty, my heart” —not art, Mr. Bounce; I’ll 
have no artful man — “is at your feet.” Not Zaz. 
Hats are for heads, not feet, Mr. Bounce. 
When you can do that, speak; till then a gulf 
as wide as that which once yawned between 
Felix Frederick Freelove and his Araminta 
Augusta Violetta separates us. [2£xit, R. 
Bounce. My heyes! Who’s Haraminta Hau- 
gusta? i don’t know ’er. Well, this is 
kextraordinary. Hand &i thought my lan- 
guage was so intelligent! Well, Miss Patty, 
though i love you with all my ’art, 2i’m 
not #a going to lose no flesh on your account. 
Well, Aafter Zall, women dare a good deal like 
orses; Aif they find you don’t notice their ca- 
pers, but keep cool, they’re very Aapt to settle 
down into a easy trot. ’Ere’s master and 
missus. //i’ll make myself scarce. [Zx7#, L. 


Enter, R., MR. GRAYLOCK, with a plate con- 
taining nuts and raisins balanced on each hand, 
Sollowed by Mrs. GRAYLOCK. 


Mr. G. Now, my dear, for a refreshing 
season of calm and tranquil delight. Here, 
beneath our own vine and fig tree, metaphor- 
ically speaking, we will meditate, converse, 
and — and—eatour nuts and raisins. (Sz¢s 
in chair L. of table.) 

Mrs. G. (Placing ottoman beside him, L.) 
Yes, indeed; what could be more delightful? 
(Sits. He hands her a plate. They eat.) 
How grateful I should be — and I am —that I 
have a dear husband, so fond of spending his 
evenings with me, instead of leaving me for 
a stupid club, or the society of a billiard-room. 
It’s a shame, a disgrace to married life, the 
manner in which some husbands conduct 
themselves. 

Mr. G. Ah, my dear, you were a wise young 
woman when, from the multitude of your ad- 
mirers, young, giddy fellows, you turned to 
make choice of a staid, middle-aged, experi- 
enced individual to guide your youthful steps. 
Ah, my dear, yours was a wise choice. Do I 
not worship you? Do I not dote upon you? 
Is not every wish of your heart gratified? 

Mrs. G. Yes, indeed. No; there’s one wish 
yet ungratified. Alice — 

Mr. G. What! you're not going to bring 
up that troublesome subject again? 

Mrs. G. Again and again, until you give 
your consent to her marriage with Mr. Cheeny. 
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Mr. G. Now, my dear, how are we to en- 
joy aseason of calm and tranquil delight if you 
insist upon boring me with a subject upon which 
we can never agree. Let's change the subject. 
My dear, I am seriously thinking of dyeing — 

Mrs. G. O, Simon, don’t talk so. Do you 
want to frighten me to death? 

Mr. G. Yes, of dyeing— my hair and beard. 

Mrs. G. You cannot mean it. 

Mr. G. Yes, Ido. Watkins tells me he 
has a wonderful preparation, one application 
of which will instantly turn white, gray, red, 
or yellow hair to a beautiful black. Think of 
it, Susannah! In imagination behold your 
husband entering the room transformed by 
‘‘The Magic Dyer” into a youthful specimen 
of the genus homo. 

Mrs. G. Icouldn’t imagine it, andI won’t. 
I am perfectly satisfied with your appearance. 
And you would look horrid with your hair 
and beard in mourning. I should never for- 
give you if you did such a dreadful thing. 
Never say dye tome again. Now, let’s change 
that subject. Alice and Mr. Cheeny — 

Mr. G. Sue! Susan!! Susannah!!! pause. 
If you do not instantly pause, I shall dye — 
my hair and beard. 

Mrs. G. O, no, you won’t. Why are you 
so determined to keep Alice single? 


Enter ALICE, R. 


Alice. Yes, uncle, why am I to be deprived 
of my natural rights? 

Mr. G. O, bother! ‘You heard? 
how is a man to enjoy a season of — 

Mrs. G. O, don’t say that again. 
my question. 

Mr. G. Certainly, my dear. I have three 
reasons. The first of which is, she is too 
young to marry. 

Mrs. G.and Alice. ( Together.) Too young 
to marry! 

Mr. G. (Aside.) Grand chorus of indig- 
nant females. —(Aloud.) I repeat it. Too 
young to marry. 

Mrs. G. Nonsense! She’s as old as I am. 
If that is your opinion, why did you allow me 
tomarry? 

Mr. G. (Astde.) Stuck my foot in it. — 
(Aloud.) You didn’t allow me to finish. Too 
young to marry a young man. 

Alice. Indeed! Well, I'll never marry an 
old one, if I live to be as old as my grand- 
mother. I do detest old men, and middle- 
aged men, too. . 

Mr. G. (Aside.) Stuck my foot in it again. 

Mrs. G. So much for your first reason. 
What is your second? 


Now, 


Answer 
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Mr. G. My second is, Alice can do better 
than to marry at all. Look at that head. 
How beautifully the reasoning bumps are de- 
veloped! A phrenologist would go wild with 
ecstasy with his hands upon that head. 

Alice. Would he? He’d get them well 
scratched for his assurance. 

Mr. G. (Rising, placing plate on table, 
and speaking with bombastic enthusiasm.) 
Alice, tis the era of progress. Woman’s 
rights will soon be fully recognized, and wo- 
man take ‘her place among the gifted and 
the learned. They will be called to the bar, 
the pulpit. Think of that time, and pre- 
pare to take your place; to rule, and not be 
ruled. Married life for you! 
’Twould be a galling chain ’gainst which your 
noble intellect would chafe and worry. 

Alice. Uncle, are you crazy? 

Mrs. G. Poor Simon, has second childhood 
come so soon to you? 

Mr. G. My dear, let’s change the subject. 

Mrs. G. Certainly; to the third and last 
reason. What is that? 

Mr. G. The thirdand last? That I refuse 
to make public. 

Mrs. G. What! you have another reason? 

Mr. G. Ihave, and it’s a clincher; but I 
positively refuse to give it. 

Mrs. G. To your own lawful wife? To her 
from whom you have often said you have no 
secrets? Simon Graylock, I’m ashamed of 
you. 

Mr. G. But, my dear Susan — 

Mrs. G. Don’t dear me, Mr. Graylock. 
You are a very ungrateful man. DoI deserve 
this treatment? Have I not sacrificed my 
young and ardent admirers for your sake? 
Have I not crushed out the brightness and 
gayety of my young life to settle down and 
become the slave of a man old enough to be 
my father? For what? To have your confi- 
dence withheld from me — 

Mr. G. Sue— 

Mrs. G. Silence, Mr. Graylock! When I 
fondly hoped, in making our Alice happy, to 
brighten our home with the presence of gay, 
lively company — 

Mr. G.. Susan — 

Mrs. G. Silence, sir! I must be content 
with your company. Not even allowed to 
share your confidence. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. I wonder your iron- 
gray locks do not turn white with shame. 
They look streaked enough. You want to 
dye them. You’d better. Disguise yourself 
somehow. Keep out of my sight, for I’m 
thoroughly ashamed of you. Come, Alice, 
I'll not waste my time with such a wretch. 


Preposterous !, 
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Alice. But, aunt Susie, my marriage. 

Mrs. G. Must wait till my lord and master 
concludes to give his third reason. O, Simon, 
Simon, you’ve broken my heart. (Weeps.) 
You — you — you’ve br-br-br-oken my heart. 

[Zz2it, R., followed by ALIcE. 

Mr. G. (Looks off R., then speaks slowly.) 
Well, I never. Bless my soul! Goodness 
gracious! Heavens andearth! Here’s a tor- 
nado, an earthquake, a hurricane! The wife 
of my bosom, the partner of my joys, in the 
enjoyment of a season of calm and tranquil 
delight, gets up and — well, well, here’s blight- 
ed hearthstones, blasted happiness — and for 
what? For an untold reason. Make public 
that reason? disclose it to the partner of my 
joys? Never! distinctly, emphatically, and 
unequivocally, never! Tell her that I oppose 
my niece’s marriage because upon that mar- 
riage I, her lawful guardian, must pay into 
her hands the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
left in my hands by my deceased brother, her 
father, to be so paid on the occurrence of her 
marriage, which marriage must have my con- 
sent. Never. She would drive me from her 
presence with scorn, or anything else that was 
handy. I can’t part with the money now. 
This unlucky, happy day must be kept far, far 
away. But my wife, she must be appeased. 
How can I bring back her smiles? Ah, the 
Magic Dye! She would see manhood in its 
prime, raven locks, and all that sort of thing, 
about her home. She shall. I will disguise 
myself. The die is cast. She will be pleased 
with the change; shecan’t help it. The smile 
will return to her rosy lips, and all be bright 
again. Wilkins can transform me in five 
minutes. He shall. I shall dye happy, and 
live happy ever after. (Strikes bell.) Vl 
make a confidant of Bounce. No, I won’t. 
I'll mystify him to— 


Enter BOUNCE, L. 


Did you ring, sir? 

Mr. G. Bounce, I am about to commit a 
desperate act. 

Bounce. Hanother? Why, you’ve only been 
married #a month! 

Mr. G. Iam about to leave this home, to 
go—no matter where, to do—no matter 


Bounce. 


what. You are a faithful servant. You will 
keep my secret. — (Aside.) I know he won't. 

Bounce. Has the kapple of my heye, when 
I know it. 

Mr. G. When your mistress asks for me, 
you will say— nothing; when they search for 
me, you will lead them to:the — well; you will 
lead them somewhere, anywhere, but where ] 





am — where I go to dye. You understand: 
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Silence, remember. I was here, I am gone, 
silently, mysteriously (creeps to door, R.), like 
the expiring flame of a candle. Puff! I’m 
gone. [Zxit, R. 
Bounce. My heyes! master’s hout of ’is 
ead. ’E’s gone off suiciding, Zas sure has 
heggs. ’Ere’s ha situation for 4a ’ouse’old. 
What’s tobe done? ’E must be stopped, but 
’ow? Aii’ll call mistress. O, ’ere she Ais. 


Enter Mrs. GRAYLOCK, R. 


Mrs. G. Has your master gone out, John? 

Bounce. Ho, mistress, ki’m fall un- 
strung. ’E’s out of ’is ’ead, ’e kis. ’E’s 
gone— somewhere, dand ’e’s going to do 
something awful. Put a fend to ’imself. 
Hit’s ’orrible! 

Mrs. G. What do you mean? 

Bounce. *E said ki must lead you to the 
well. ’E’s going to drown ’imself, Zonly the 
well is dry, Aand he can’t. Perhaps ’e’s going 
to the stable to sacrifice ’imself Zon the ’alter. 
Ab, hit’s ’orrible! 

Mrs. G. Nonsense, Bounce; he’s gone out 
for a walk. 

Bounce. Yes, han’’e’ll walk dinto’is grave, 
han’ then ’e’ll walk nights, and scare us to 
death. Ho, hit’s’orrible! 

Mrs. G. John Bounce, have you been 
drinking? 

Bounce. Hi’ave, hi ’ave; tea, green tea; 
Young’yson. Ho, you'll never set your young 
heyes hon’s noble form dagain. ’E’s gone to 
die. 

Mrs. G. Gone to die? I see it all—the 
wretch. 

Bounce. So do hi, missus —’is cold re- 
mains; 4a long procession. Poor master! ’is 
hown ’osses will never carry ’im kagain! 

Mrs. G. John Bounce, you are a fool! 
Stop your snivelling, and listen tome. Your 
master has no thought of taking his life. He 
is bound on a very foolish errand, the purport 
of which I know. As he has tried to frighten 
us, we will endeavor to turn the tables upon 
him. Call Patty. 

Bounce. Yes, ma’am. You're sure ’e’s not 
gone insane? 

Mrs. G. So sure of it that I shall prevent 
his entrance to the house for the present. You 
will lock all the doors, and fasten the win- 
dows, except one in the kitchen. When you 
have done that, go to his room, get his rifle, 
and return here. 

Bounce. My heyes! what dis coming to this 
’ouse? Ho, it’s ’orrible! [Zxit, R. 

Mrs. G. So my good husband, evidently 
vexed at my assumed anger, is about to exe- 


| Patty. I will remember. 
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cute his threat of dyeing. Let me seeif I can- 
not turn this to good account, and fix the day 
for Alice’s marriage. That third reason seems 


to be the impediment; but if I cannot find 
that out, I will at least gain his consent by 
stratagem. O, my good Simon, if I cannot 
win your confidence, I will teach you such a 
lesson that you will never say dye again. 


Enter Patty, R. 


Mrs. G. Patty. 

Patty. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. G. I believe you are very fond of ro- 
mantic adventures. 

Patty. Indeed, I am, ma’am, though I nev- 
er had one in my life. 

Mrs. G. Iam about to throw one in your 

way. Mr. Graylock will soon return to the 
house in disguise; that is, he has gone to have 
his hair and beard dyed. I have given orders 
to have the doors and windows locked. He 
will gain an entrance, after some difficulty, to 
this room. Once here, John Bounce and you, 
with doors locked, must keep guard over him. 
Whatever he may say or do, you must not 
recognize him as your master, but treat him 
asa burglar. You understand? 
' Patty. IndeedIdo. Trust me to treat him 
asaburglar. I'll pound him with the broom, 
and John shall fire a few bullets into him to 
keep him quiet. 

Mrs. G. No, no; there must be no vio- 
lence. I rely upon your discretion. You are 
both old servants of his, and will not fail to 
treat him respectfully. It’s only a frolic of his 
young wife, at which he will laugh heartily 
when it is over. (Bell rings.) There’s the 
bell. Should it be he, do not open the door. 
[2xc?, R. 

Mrs. G. Now then, to rehearse my partin 
the grand tragedy. 


Enter PATTY, R. 


Patty. Mr. Cheeny, ma’am. 


Enter Mr. CHEENY, R. 


Mrs. G. Ah, Ralph; welcome! 

[E£xit Patty, R. 

Ralph. (Shaking hands.) My dear Mrs. 
Graylock, this is jolly, to see you in such good 
spirits. Am I right? You have succeeded? 
(Mrs. G. shakes her head.) No? 

Mrs. G. No, my dear friend; the enemy is 
still strongly intrenched behind the bulwarks 
of obstinacy, from which neither smiles, tears, 
nor reproaches can drive him. 

Ralph. And the assailing party, discomfit-. 
ed, is about to retire from the contest? 
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‘Mrs. G. Never! We have inscribed upon 
our banners the motto, ‘‘ Never say Die!” 

Ralph. Good! You're the best friend a 
man ever had. But where’s Alice? 


Enter ALICE, L. 


Alice. O, Ralph, it’s all over! 
give his consent. 

Ralph. Then, my dear Alice, we will do 
without it. An unexpected turn in business 
affairs to-day has made me as independent as 
anabob. I should have liked your crusty old 
uncle’s blessing, but, as he won’t give it, we'll 
see Parson Clerk, say next Tuesday, be mar- 
ried, take a jonrney to Niagara, and on our re- 
turn, settle quietly into married life. What’s 
tohinder? — 

Mrs. G. The crusty old uncle’s wife. 

Falph. Eh, my dear Mrs. Graylock! A 
thousand pardons for my levity. He is crus- 
ty, you are lovely. ‘In contrasts lieth love’s 
delight,” you know. You will place no bar 
to our union. 

Mrs. G. Stop. We have begun a battle; 
let's fight it out. If Alice marries without her 
crusty old uncle's consent, where’s her fortune? 

Ralph. Her fortune? I never knew she 
had one. ‘‘ Her face is her fortune.” 

Mrs. G. With ten thousand dollars with 
which to buy mirrors to see it in if she please. 

Alice.. Why, aunt Susy! I never heard of it. 

Mrs. G. NorlI. But it’s true, for I’ve seen 
the papers. ’Twas left you by your father, to 
be paid when you should marry—with Mr. 
Graylock’s consent. 

Ralph. Why, this is charming! 


He’ll never 


Alice. Do you think you like me any bet- 
ter, Ralph? 
Ralph. Ten thousand times! That is, 


you understand — I’m not mercenary; but you 
deserve it, you’re such a dear, sweet, nice — 

Mrs. G. Attention, company! Business! 
I am going to gain hisconsent. Ralph, sit at 
that table and write, if you please. 

Ralph. (Sits at table. AuicE leans on his 
chair. Mrs. G. stands uw. of table.) Yes; 
proceed. 

Mrs. G. ‘‘I, Simon Graylock, being in sound 
mind and body ”— (Bell rings.) Hark! that’s 


he. Don’t mind. Write. 
Ralph. ‘Sound mind and body.” 
Mrs. G. ‘‘ Hereby bequeath to my dearly 


beloved friend, Ralph Cheeny” — (Bell rings 
violently.) 


Ralph. ‘* Beloved friend, Ralph Cheeny.” 
Go on. 
Mrs. G. ‘*My affectionate niece, Alice 


Chase” — (Bell rings violently.) 
37 
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Ralph. * Alice Chase.” That’s you, Ally. 
Go on. 


Mrs. G. ‘‘To have and to hold, as his law- 
ful wife, from this day forth and forevermore. 


‘And to this union I give my consent and sub- 


scribe my name.” That's all. He has stopped 
ringing. (Dog barks.) 

Mr. G. (Outside.) Hero, Hero, old boy, 
don’t you know your master? (Dog barks. 
Shouting.) 

Mrs. G. He’s getting into the garden; he 
will soon be here. We must retire. 

Ralph. But what is it all about? 

Mrs. G. Ask no questions. Let me ar- 
range that paper. I will turn the writing un- 
derneath, leaving a blank space for his signa- 
ture. (Dog barks.) 

Mr. G. Clear out, you brute! There goes 
my coat! Murder! help! : 

Ralph. Shall I run to his assistance? . 

Mrs. G. Not for the world. Come this 
way. I will explain all. 

(Exeunt, Rr. Then enter, hurriedly, L., MR. 
G., his hair and beard dyed black, one coat 
tail, torn off, in his hand.) 

Mr. G. Confound that dog! He has de- 
cidedly curtailed my enjoyment. (Holds up 
coat tail.) Is it possible I am so transformed 
as to become a terror to my own terrier? 
Where is everybody? Doors locked, windows 
fastened, and nobody to let me into my own 
house! A pretty state of affairs, truly! No 
matter; I have gained an entrance, and now 
for a good surprise. (Zakes hand mirror from 
table.) Whata change! The Simon Gray- 
lock of twenty-five takes the place of the Si- 
mon Graylock of fifty. Glorious! Won’t I 
make a sensation? I can see my wife’s look 
of astonishment and pleasure. I can hear 
her rapturous ‘“*O, Simon, you beauty!” Eh! 
what's that? (Turns toL., as JOHN BouNcE 
enters, locks the door, and stands with his rifle 
at * present.”) Well, what's the matter? Eh! 
what’s that? (Zurns R., as PATTY enters, locks 
the door, and stands with a broom at “ pre- 
sent.”) What’s the meaning of this? 

Bounce. Silence! Not 4a sound! not sa 
step! Sh—! . 

Patty. Silence! Notalook! not a breath! 
Sh—! 

Patty and Fohn. (Together.) If you move 
— if you speak, you are—adead—man. Sh—! 

Mr. G. Why, John — Patty — you idiots! 
don’t you know your master? 

Patty and Fohkn. (Together.) Master! 
you! Ha! ha! ha! 

Mr. G. Now stop that duet, or out of this’ 
house you go without warning. Unlock those 
doors, and call your mistress. 
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Bounce. Call the police. Ha, know you? 
You're 4a burglar! 4a thief! But we’re wide 
awake. You're caught. 

Patty. Yes, Mr. Jack Sheppard, your foot’s 
in the trap. You've lost your coat tails, but 
that’s nothing to the loss of your liberty. Ten 
years in prison. 

Mr. G. AmTawake? John Bounce, who’s 
your master? 

Bounce. Simon Graylock, Hesquire, ka re- 
spectable, middle-Zaged gent, rather plain Zin 
*is kexternal appearance, but with an ’art 
has big has an ox. 

Patty. Yes, Mr. Burglar, as nice an old 
gentleman as you ever met. 

Mr. G. Am not I that gentleman? 

Patty. You! Nonsense! 

Bounce. You! Habsurd! Why, you look 
like what you Aare — ha regular ’ousebreaker. 

Mr. G. I'll break your head if you call me 
that name again. I am master of this house, 
and as such I order you instantly to unlock 
those doors, and call your mistress. : 

Patty. What impudencet 

Bounce. Hand what assurance! 

Mr. G. (Approaching Patty.) 
woman, out of my way! 

Paity. (Points broom at him.) Help! mur- 
dcr! thieves! 

Bounce. (Points rifleat him.) ’Ere, you, 
none er that! Lay da finger hon that young 
woman, and I'll fire. (Mr. G. backs up 
stage ; they follow, with their weapons pointed 
at him.) ~ 

Mr. G. Confound it! this is ridiculous! 
Go away. (Gets up into chair.) 

Bounce. Wretched houtcast, would you lift 
your ‘and dagainst Aawoman? Would you— 

Mr. G. Put down that gun. 

Bounce. Never. You kexhasperate the Brit- 
ish lion. You Zinsult the object of my ’art’s 
hadoration; you — you — you— 

Mr. G. Putdown that gun. It might go off. 

Bounce. Hit might; but you can’t. — Patty, 
i'll put Zan dend to ’is miserable dexistence. 

Patty. No; leave him to the officer of jus- 
tice. 

Bounce. Hi can’t. ’E ’as hinsulted you, 
hand Ai must ’ave blood, blood, blood! 

Mr. G. Put down that gun! Here, Sue! 
Susan! Susannah! Help! help! help! 
(Knock at door, L.) 

Mrs. G. (Outside.) Open the door, Pat- 
ty. (Patty uzlocks the door, R. Mrs. G., 
ALICE, and RALPH enter, stand huddled by the 
door.) Have you got him? 

Mr. G. Gothim! And she the wife of my 
bosom! Susy! 


Young 
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Bounce. Silence! 
Mr. G. Susan! 
Patty. Silence! (Flourishes broom.) 

Mr. G. Susannah! 

Mrs. G. Why, the wretch knows my name! 

Mr. G. Of course he does. ’Tis I, your 
own true, loving husband, Simon Graylock. 

Ralph. Egad, the rascal has assurance! 

Mrs. G. Did you ever? 

Alice. No,I never. 

Mr. G. (Coming forward.) O, come; 
this is all nonsense, you know. You're not 
going to cut me off—are you? I am your 
husband. 

Mrs. G. My husband! 
enough to be your father. 

Mr. G. (Aside.) There’s a“ puff” for the 
‘‘ Magic Dye.” — You don’t knowme. Am I, 
then, so changed? 

Mrs. G. You look like a burglar. 

Ralph. What a thievish look there is about 
his mouth. 

Alice. And such cunning eyes! O, do, 
aunt Susy, let John call the police, and have 
him taken away. 

Mr. G. It’s only the effects of the dye, you 
know. I’ve had my hair and whiskers col- 
ored. Gives me quite a juvenile look. Quite 
the dandy — eh? 

Ralph. O, come, sir, this won’t do. You 
have entered this house in search of plunder. 
Your attempt has been foiled by the keenness 
of this lady, who, in the absence of her hus- 
band, can well protect his treasures. 

Mrs. G. John, call the police. 

Mr. G. John, if you do, I'll discharge you 
without a character. — Susannah, be reasona- 
ble. If you don’t know me, you must know 
these clothes. Are they not your husband's? 

Mrs. G. My husband’s? Gracious Heaven! 
I see it all! My husband has been murdered, 
cruelly murdered! and you have stolen his 
clothing. O, wretched woman that I am! — 
John, call the police. 

Mr. G. AndIsay,no. Confound it! Do 
you want to drive me out of my senses? 

Mrs. G. O, take me away; my life’s in 
danger! O, somebody take me away! 

Ralph. Fear not, madam. I will protect 
you. If your husband has gone, you shall 
find in me a watchful guardian and a trusty 
friend. Fear not; the miscreant shall not 
harm you, : 

Mr. G. Confound his impudence. O, 
Susy, what can I do to make you own me? 1} 
think Iam your husband; in fact, I'm quite 
sure of it. 

Mrs. G. Can you write? 


(Threatens with gun.) 


Why, he’s old 





NEVER SAY DIE. 


Mr. G. Write? I signed a check for two 
hundred dollars, which you now have in your 
porte-monnaie. P 

Mrs. G. Can you write your name? 

Mr. G. Tobe sure I can. 

Mrs. G. Then write it. I shall recognize 
my husband’s handwriting, I think; yes, I’m 
quite sure of it. Write at once. There are 
pen, ink, and paper. 

Mr. G. I'll be hanged if I do any such 
thing. This is absurd, ridiculous. 

Mrs. G. John, call the police. 

Bounce. Hinstantly, missus. 

Mr. G. Stop! I'll write. (Goes to table, 
c.) If ever I’m caught in such a ridiculous 
position as this, may I be — 

Mrs. G. (Goes totable.) Here, write your 
name there. 

Mr. G. (Sits, takes up pen, then looks up 
at Mrs. G., who stands immovable.) And 
that’s the wife of my bosom, the partner of my 
joys! and I've got to write my name before — 
No, I'll be hanged if Ido! (Throws down pen.) 

Mrs. G. John, the police. 

Bounce. Hinstantly, missus. 
Patty, L; FRANK and ALICE, R.-) 

Mr. G. No,no. Vllsign. ( Writes.) 

Mrs. G. (Takes up paper.) What do I 
see? °Tis he—my husband—my Simon! 


(Joun and 


(Throws her arms about his neck, and repeat- 
edly embraces him ina frantic manner.) 


Ralph. What do I hear? ’Tis he, your 
uncle, my Alice. (Zmbraces Alice.) 

Bounce. Hit’s hall kup. ’Tis ’e ’imself, 
Patty. (Embraces Patty.) 

Patty. Let me alone, you exasperating 
Englishman. (Relieves herself.) 

Mr. G. Confound it! Susy, don’t smother 
me! 

Mrs. G. O, Simon! something’s burning! 
I smell brimstone! 

Mr. G. Smell fiddlesticks! ‘It’s the Magic 
Dye. It makes me sick! I wish I was well 
rid of it. And now be kind enough to tell me 
the meaning of this. I’ve been locked out 
of my house, my clothes lacerated -by my 
dog, been threatened with death by my. ser- 
vant, with the police by my wife, and am 
threatened with a brain fever, if I don’t know 
what all this is for. 

Mrs. G. For the third reason, Simon. 

Mr. G. Eh? You're not going to bring up 
that subject again. 

Mrs. G. O, no; that's all settled. 

Mr. G. Settled? How? 

Mrs. G. (Takes paper from table, and 
reads.) ‘‘I, Simon Graylock, being in sound 
mind and body, hereby bequeath to my dear- 
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ly beloved friend, Ralph Cheeny, my affection- 
ate niece, Alice Chase, to have and to hold as 
his lawful wife, from this day forth and forev- 
ermore, and to this union I give my consent 
and subscribe my name.” Signed, ‘“ Simon 
Graylock.” 

Mr. G. Why, this isaswindle. Obtaining 
goods under false pretences. And you the 
wife of my bosom, the partner— Do you 
know what this would cost me, were it known? 

Mrs. G. Yes, ten thousand dollars — 
Alice’s portion. 

Ralph. Of which she is in no immediate 
want; in fact, I think I would prefer to leave it 
in your hands — 

Mr. G. My dearly beloved, take her, and 
be happy. When I die, you will find I have 
not forgotten you. 

Mrs. G. As did the partner of your joys 
the last time you dyed — eh, Simon? 

Mr. G. My dear, let’s change the subject. 

Mrs. G. If we could only change the color 
of your hair as easily! Why, Simon, it’s pur- 
ple! : 

Mr. G. Is it? Then don’t look at it, don't ~ 
speak of it; for if you’re not pleased, I have 
dyed in vain. 

Mrs. G. No, for it has helped to make two 
people happy who were dying for each other, 
helped your dear wife to triumph in a good 
cause, and helped us all to a little amuse- 
ment. 

Mr. G. Atmy expense. Sue, Susan, Su- 
sannah, let’s change the subject. Never say 
die, and I never will. 


CURTAIN. 


A MALAY OONOERT. 


A boys, as well as some girls, are fa- 
miliar with the imitation of the sound 
of the castanets, or ‘ bones,” produced by 
holding firmly together the thumb and mid- 
dle finger, and allowing the first finger to 
strike loosely upon them. 

The Malays contrive to imitate the sounds 
of other musical instruments by similar means. : 
A traveller thus describes a Malay concert: — 

‘*Some placed a leg across the knee, and 
struck the fingers sharply on the ankle; oth- 
ers beat their arms against their sides like a 
cock when he is going to crow, thus making 
a great variety of clapping sounds; while 
another, with his hand under his armpit, pro- 
duced a deep trumpet note; and as they all 
kept excellent time, the effect was quitte pleas- 
ing.”’ 
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THE KING'S CHILDREN. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


MONARCH and father, returning 
From long wanderings over the sea, 

Calls his sons and daughters about him: 

‘* Come, my children, come hither to me, 
And tell me, from eldest to youngest, 

What good service for me you have done, 
And what for my honor and glory, 

While away from your sight I was gone.” 


The eldest steps forth in his glory, 
Who has worn the sceptre and crown; 
At the feet of his sovereign father 
He the diadem meekly lays down. 
‘* My father, the crown which thou lentest 
To thine honor and glory I’ve worn; 
My sovereign, thy sceptre and kingdom 
To thine honor and glory have borne.” - 


The second son, promptly responding, 
His bright sword by the diadem lays, 

And, his knee in reverence bending, 
Thus his record devotedly says: 

‘* Commanding thine armies, my father, 
All thy hosts unto triumph I led; 

My sovereign, rebellion to vanquish, 
My own life-blood I cheerfully shed.” 


Then the third, and youngest, son coming, 
Kneeling humbly his brothers beside, 

With heart free from passion and envy, 
Thus, in lowliness, trembling, replied: 

‘*T but served — a private — my father, 
Where my brother so nobly has led; 

In lifting him up to his glory 
My best blood without grudging was shed. 


** Once, when he lay wounded and dying, 
On my bosom I pillowed his head, 
And, even as you would have cherished, 
Did I cherish him back from the dead. 
Yet service so lowly, my father, 
As my cross I sincerely must own; 
And that cross, in lowly confession, 
Lay with tears by the sword and the crown.” 





A daughter, all radiant in beauty, 
Next kneels meekly her brothers between, 
And her wreath, of roses and laurel, 
With the crown, sword, and cross may be 
seen. 
‘* My father, I strove for the culture 
And the grace which should hallow thine 
own. 
The rose and the laurel of triumph 
I now cast at thy feet as my crown.” 


Last, forth from the shadows comes gliding 

A child with bright ringlets of gold; 
And low at the feet of her father, 

In soft whispers, her story is told. 
‘QO, love me a little, dear father, 

Though no love I can claim as my own; 
Since I have no crown, sword, garland, 

Or e’en cross at thy feet to lay down; 
Yet I love, my father, I love thee! 

All unseen I have loved thee so long, 
O, now that my blest eyes behold thee, 

Be thou pleased that sweet love to prolong.” 


Then the king, from his throne lowly bend- 
ing, 

Takes the child with the ringlets of gold 
Up close to his fatherly bosom, 

With a yearning and passionate hold, 
While his hand, in love and in blessing, 

On each one of the bowed heads is pressed, 
And each child, his service accepted, 

In that blessing forever is blessed. 


. 
—_—_»—_— 


— THE term ‘succulent plants” is ap- 
plied by gardeners to aclass of fleshy-stemmed 
or fieshy-leaved plants, of which the cactus, 
the aloe, the sedum or stonecrop, and the 
houseleek (Sempervivum) may be taken as 
examples. These plants require so little care 
they are fast becoming fashionable. 


— Every student should diligently culti- 
vate his colloquial powers if he desires to im- 
part his knowledge to his fellow-man. Learned 
men are too often stupid companions. 





PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 








XCELSIOR sends us an old arithmetical 
puzzle ina new form. We have seen it in 
an Oriental story in which a number of horses 
were divided; and it was not as easy to cut up 
the living animals as the apples. We give the 
puzzle, for we have a word to say about it. 
‘*A gentleman divided eleven apples among 
three boys, giving one half of them to the 
first boy, one fourth to the second, and one 
sixth to the third, without cutting the apples. 
How was this done?” If our readers wish to 
guess the conundrum, they need not read any 
further. It could not be done; it is utterly 
impossible. If the first boy received half of 
them, he had five apples and a half; which 
could not have been given to the boy without 
cutting one of the apples. The same is true 
of each of the other boys; and if each received 
the share named, one twelfth of the apples 
would have remained undivided. The answer 
is, that the gentleman added one apple to the 
eleven, and then gave the first boy half of 
twelve apples, or six; the second, one fourth 
of twelve, or three; and the third, one sixth 
of twelve, or two; thus making the division, 
and having his own apple left. But he gave 
the first boy one half of twelve apples, not 
eleven, which is contrary to the conditions of 
the question. It will answer for a catch, but 
not for a dignified problem. 


JONATHAN DALE. We have received a poem 
in pencil under this title, from some modest 
author who does not consider it prudent to 
send his name to be ‘* wedded to” his “‘ immor- 
tal verse.” We give the first stanza. 


‘* There was a man called Jonathan Dale; 
He was the queerest of the queer, 
The halest of the hale, 
And always poking fun and jeers 
At men of weakly sort, . 
And of ale would drink a quart.’’ 


Besides drinking so much ale, Jonathan was 
not particularly honest, for he. sold a cow, and 
claimed her calf ** by law of book.” 





STEAM oR Etectricity. ‘ Which do you 
think has done more for the benefit of man- 
kind, the discovery of steam or the discovery 
of electricity?” asks a Baltimore correspond- 
ent. ‘ During the meeting of a debating so- 
ciety held in our city, it was decided in favor 
of steam; but I should be pleased to have 
your opinion of the subject.” We concur 
with the decision of the society; but what is 
undoubtedly true now may not always be true, 
for the science of electricity is still in-its in- 
fancy, and we can form no idea of what tri- 
umphs are in store for it in the future. Elec- 
tricity may yet do all that steam does now, 
and more too, even from propelling a steamer 
down to cooking a potato. 


FreNcH Resuses. ‘‘ The French rebus in 
the April number, by Mr. Crow Kay, is decid- 
edly wrong, and is as old as the hills. It 
should be written G a,” &c. Thus saith Mr. 
Don Key. ‘It was written J a,” &c. But 
the J is pronounced so nearly like the G that 
it makes no difference in arebus. Don Key 
tries his hand at a French rebus, and begins, 
“ Se suislecapitaine,” &c. We have some doubts 
in regard to the correctness of other French 
sentences which this Spanish Don Key sends. — 
McElroy has a word to say on the subject, and 
thinks if we exclude rebuses containing musi- 
cal symbols, because neither we nor half our 
readers can read them, we ought, for the same 
reason to publish no French rebuses. McEl- 
roy uses a fallacy which makes his argument 
seem very reasonable, which it is not. We 
do not exclude musical rebuses; we accepted 
some last month; but we refer them to our 
musical critic. We object to musical signs in 
ordinary rebuses, as we should to French in 
the same connection. One or two musical or 
French rebuses, which some could not an- 
swer, need not prevent a skilful head worker 
from taking: the monthly prize. The editor 
may be addressed at 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, or Harrison Square, Mass. 
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‘Errors Excertep. It appears that “R. 
O. Burr” — if this is hisname — is not a myth, 
as we supposed he was last month when we 
wrote the paragraph entitled ‘‘ BLuNpDERS.” 
We made a “ blunder” as well as he, and we 
‘“‘rise to explain.” In correcting the proof, 
we misplaced the quotation marks, which 
should be before his.name, and inserted ‘‘ He.” 
R. O. Burr is not the gentleman who signed 
himself ‘‘ yours respectively.” We should have 
said, ‘‘R. O. Burr wishes a correspondent,” 
&c. But he spelled his town, county, and 
state wrong, and we have an indignant letter 
from him, in which he rises to explain. He 
says that Webster does not teach him that a 
fault. in orthography is in any way evidence 
ef demoralization. He denies being corrupt 
in morals. We quite agree with him in all he 
says, and charge him with nothing. We have 
no doubt he is a good “‘little boy.” We sup- 
posed the name ‘R. O. Burr” (Robber) was 
a manufactured name. We could not find the 
name of Bearnardsville, as he wrote it, nor 
Sommersett County, in New Jersey, in the Ga- 
zetteer, for the reason that our correspondent 
misspelled the names. We concluded that 
some boy was trying to play a practical joke 
upon us; and we thought we were exceedingly 
clever to discover the hoax. When we twit 
any of our boys in regard to ‘‘a fault in or- 
thography,” we never intentionally do it in 
such a way that any one can know who they 
are. R. O. Burr’s address is Barnardsville, 
Somerset Co., N. J., and if any of our readers 
choose to correspond with him, they may give 
him our kindest regards, though * the article 
referred to has changed any and all feelings 
of respect I may have entertained for you [us] 
into one of utter contempt.” We answered 
his letter by mail as soon as the mistake was 
discovered. 


A Wrencu. Quill Driver, being in want 
of a screw wrench, and thinking it as. well to 
have a good one while about it, found, after 
considerable inquiry, the one made by Mr. 
Cole of Worcester to be just the thing. Now, 
Q. D. has a small kit of various kinds of tools, 
and pretends to know something about ma- 
chinery as well as quills, and has no hesita- 
tion in recommending, to such of our “‘ boys.” 
as may need a good wrench, that made by 


- Mr. Cole in preference to any other. Q.D. 


has no interest in the manufacture of any kind 


of hardware, neither does he know Mr. Cole, | 


nor has Mr. C, sent him a sample in order to 
get a puff; but when he finds, a good -article 
he, don’t care. who, knows it. 
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Exrcm Watcues. When we were in Lon- 
don, eight years ago, we set our watch bya 
clock labelled ‘“‘ Greenwich time,” in front of 
the store of the great English watchmaker, 
Bennett, in Cheapside. We kept it as set till 
we got home, and then found that the differ- 
ence between the watch and Boston time ex- 
actly corresponded with the result.obtained by 
multiplying the difference in longitude by four, 
according to the mathematical problem so 
often proposed in the schools. Our watch was 
American. — We attended a little party given 
in Boston last winter in honor of Miss Emily 
Faithfull; but unfortunately she was sick, and 
we failed to see the lady. She has done a 
great deal for women in England, especially 
in opening new occupations for them. She 
says that Bennett has for years urged, upon 
public platforms, the employment of Women 
as watchmakers, though he never took a step 
towards giving them this kind of work, when 
it was in his power consistently to do so. In 
the course of Miss Faithfull’s inquiries respect- 
ing American industries, she has therefore 
been peculiarly interested in the development 
of the watch-making trade in its relation to 
women, and speaks in the highest terms of the 
way in which the National Watch Company 
Factory at Elgin is conducted. Three hun- 
dred women and girls are employed in it, 
tending the machines for cutting pinions, 
screws, and wheels, making hair-springs, set- 
ting jewels, &c., &c. A well-known supporter 
of women's rights told her not long since that 
she bought a watch at Geneva four years be- 
fore her little girl was old enough to wear it, 
because she ‘‘ thought the opportunity too 
good to be lost.” Miss Faithfull thinks that 
American ladies should not lose the oppor- 
tunity of giving a national product a well-de- 
served support, especially as the ‘* Lady Elgin 
watches” are such charming and perfect little 
timekeepers. But the Elgin watches for gen- 
tlemen are just as good as those for ladies; 
and American watchmakers of the masculine 
gender ought to be encouraged, as well as 
those of the gentler sex, especially when they 
do as good work as any on the other side of 
the ocean. We have worn an American watch 
for fifteen years, and it has given us perfect 
satisfaction. Elgin watches are believed to be 


| superior to any others made in this country. 





—— Cicero wasan inveterate punster. Many 


| of his puns have come.down to us. It is sur- 


prising that so great a man should have thus 
lowered his talents. 1 


HEAD 


WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR APRIL. 


54. No credit under twenty dollars. 55. 
France. 56. Mankind. 57. (Wee male) (urn 
by F) (ale) (yours) — We may learn by fail- 
ures. 58. 1. Calm. 2. Obi. 3. Wassail. 4. 
Plantagenet. 5. El Dorado. 6. Robin—Cow- 
PER, MILTON. y 
59- B 

LAY 
LILAC 

WRITING 
BALTIMORE 

PREMIUM 

RHODA 
ARE 
E 

60. 1. Sorel. 2. Lote. 3. Teal. 61. 1. Mars. 
2. Aloe. 3. Roar. 4. Serf. 62. Catalogue. 
63. (W) (hat) (letter is on LY used twice in 
all South America — What letter is only used 
twice in all South America—A. 64. 1. Sprig. 
2. Stool. 3. Spoil. 4. Adore. 5. Stake— 
Store, Goops.. 65. (A gloved cat) (cat) 
(chess) (NO) (mice) — A gloved cat catches 
no mice. 66. 1. Rink. 2. Way. 3.Say. 4. 
Stray. 67. Five cows, forty-one turkeys, fifty- 
four chickens, 68. 1. Kingston. 2. Omaha. 
3. Ithaca. 4. Raleigh. 5. Mobile. 6. New 
York. 7. Salem. 8. Lima. 69. 1. Victoria 
Woodhull. 2. Andrew Foote. 3. Ulysses S. 
Grant. 4. Professor Tyndall. 5. Oliver Crom- 
well. 6. Horace Greeley. 7. Stephen Girard. 
8. Benjamin Franklin. jo. (H and some i’s) 
(that H and some do's) — Handsome is that 
handsome does. 71. 1. (L across W is) — La- 
crosse, Wis. 2. (Hay tie)—Hayti. 72. Snow 
Bound. 73. Geometry: 74. 1. Ute. 2. Tea. 
3. Eat. 75. (J grand) (a petit) (A long) (sous 
P)—J'ai grand appétit; allons souper. 

76. Tell the fainting soul in the weary form 

There’s a world of the purest bliss, 

That is linked as that soul and form are linkéd, 

By a covered bridge’ with this. 


77. Battalion. 78. Mind your own business. 


79. (T he) (P ass Ion S) (under C on TROL) 
(a man S) (great S) (ten E) (miser) (sub 
D ue D) — The passions under control, a man’s 
greatest enemies are subdued. 80. (Little t 
on Me) — Littleton, Me. 81. 1. Innman. 2. 
Machine. 82. George Elliot. 83. (Still in 
Con STRA in T) (ewers) (UFFE rings X) 
(RE MA in S) (oar bound in F o’er M) (awl 
oar in reel) (chains) — 


Still in constraint your suffering sex remains, 
Or bound in formal or in real chains, 


84. 1. Saco. 2. Eton. 3. Berne. 4. Peoria. 
5. Bedford. 85. 1. Inkling. 2. Orbit. 3. Cab- 
in. 4. Bungalow. 86. Don John. 





CRross-WORD ENIGMA. 


104. My first is in pull, but not in stretch. 
My second is in bring, but not in fetch. 
My third is in move, but not in stir. 
My fourth is in pine, but not in fir. 
My fifth is in mentioned, but not in said. 
My sixth is in blue, but not in red. 
My seventh is in looked, but not in saw. 
My eighth is in crude, but not in raw. 
My ninth is in rifle, but not in gun. 
My whole on the river is often run. 

1. 2... Daw. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


tos. 1. A consonant. 2. No. 3. A city in 
Georgia. 4.A plural pronoun. 5. A conso- 
nant. ROLLo. 


CHARADE. 


106. My first is the entire ; 
My second but a part; 
How ’tis I can’t explain. 
If from the whole exact 
The whole you subtract, 
Some will still remain. 





LirtLe Bosralt. 
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Drop LETTER PuzZLes. 
107. 1. A -o-l-n- s-o-e -a-h-r- n- m-s-. 
2. B- h-n-s- a-d -o- w-l- b- h-p-y. 
PLANET. 


DovusLre CENTRAL AcrosTIc. 


The two middle letters of each word, read 
downwards, will give a vessel and where it is 
often found. 

108. 1. A view. 
4. A bird. 


2. Lean. 3. A dependant. 


ACTIVE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


LA H np. 


WISCASSET. 


PROVERB PuzZLE. 


Take a word from each sentence and find a 
proverb. 

111. No time like the present. One and all 
say no! It will be high tide early in the 
morning. I will not wait long. Every man 
for himself. There is no time to be lost. 
Every man is his own master. Con. 


LETTER PuzZLe. - 


112. Two O’s, one L, two S’s, one V, 

Two I's, one M, two N’s, one D, 

One R, one U, one F, and two T’s, 

You'll find an old maxim by adding three E’s. 
FRIsco. 
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Letrer Resus. 


Cc 
0 Jack Daw. 


113. 


DovusLe AcrosTIc. 


The finals form the nom de plume of the 
initials. 

114. 1. The daughter of Orchamus, king of 
Babylon. 2. Besieged at Cirta, and put to 
death by Jugurtha. 3. Gods of the lowest 
order and rank. 4. The goddess of war. 

Lorain LINCOLN. 


REBUS. 


ERNESTUS 


HIDDEN CITIEs. 


116. 1. I knew Arkansas was the place. 2. 
Has the felon done the deed? 3. It makes him 
mad riding in a circle. 4. Take the ripe kind 
of apples. 5. Is it to New York he was to 
take it, or on to Europe? 6. I told him I 
landed the goods. 7.-Henry went east on the 
morning train. Merry Mac. 


REBUS. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


118. My first is in summer, but not in spring 

My second is in arrow, but not in sling. 

My third is in poor, but not in lean. 

My fourth is in king, but not in queen, 

My fifth is in street, but not in road. 

My sixth is in cart, but not in load. 

My seventh is in song, but not in ditty. 

My whole may be seen in any city. 
PEDLER- 





HEAD 


ENIGMA. 


119. I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My :, 4, 23 is an animal. 
My 20, 2, 10 is keen. 
My 25, 8, 16, 14 is a bird. 
My 7, 5; 6, 3 is to conceal. 
My 22, 11, 17, 15 is to dote. 
My 24, 18, 12, 13 is to emit. 
My 9, 21, 19 is located. 
My whole is an excellent saying. 
Loco. 


LETTER REBUs. 


PP R: J. Burt. 


CONCEALED HEAD WORKERS. 


121. 1. Where is the cap I talked of buying? 
2. Mother, Tom twisted your yarn the wrong 
way. 3. Philo goes either to-day or to-mor- 
row. 4. Our cat caught a rat and a mouse. 

Don Joun. 


REBuvs. 








REVERSIONS. 


123. 1. Reverse a beverage, and get royal. 
2. To send forth, and get an opportunity. 3. 
Cosy, and get firearms. 4. To peep, and get to 
retain. 5. A snare, and get a portion. 6. Wrong 
doing, and get to exist. 7. An act, and get the 
same. E. WILmourrt. 


ENIGMA. 


124. I am composed of ten letters. 

My 3, 5, 7, 1 is a bird. 

My 10, 4, 8, 9 is to wander. 

My 6, 2 is an adverb. 

My whole is a well-known motto. 
UNIQUE. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


125. My first is in ear, but not in chin. 

My second is in beer, but not in gin. 

My third is in new, but not in old. 

My fourth is in Jew, but not in his gold. 

My fifth is in spar, but not in rope. 

My sixth is in tar, but not in soap. 

My seventh is in fault, but not in crime. 

My eighth is in salt, but not in lime. 

Behold, with these eight letters I’ve named, 

One known to us all, a puzzler famed. 
PENDULUM. 


Rebus. 


127. My first was on my second when it 
was caught by my whole. PHILO. 


LetrTrer Rebus. 


G 


D 
x 


128. 


McEtroy. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


129. My first is in this, but not in that. 

My second is in dove, but not in cat. 

My third is in and, but not in but. 

My fourth is in open, but not in shut. 

My fifth is in house, but not in yard. 

‘My sixth is in soft, but not in hard. 

My seventh is in see, but not in look. 

My whole is Sir Walter Scott’s best book. 
A BEGINNER. 


Dovusre AcrosTICc. 


The initials are found in the finals. 

130. 1. Unfeeling. 2. A fish. 3. A range 
of mountains, 4. A bird. 5. A bird. 6.A 
cipher. 7. A bird. 8. Since. 





SHORT AND SWEET. 
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UR printer finds it quite impossible to 

put two pages of matter into one page 
of space, and for this reason the next two 
paragraphs of our Letter Bag were crowded 
out of the May number; but they take the first 
chance in this number. 

Big Sioux may sue for the artist’s favor; but 
we have no doubt she has given the mitten to 
some “big injun” before. — We can’t read 
Pedler’s name, and his wares are not salable. 
— Fales, of St. Paul, fails to give us the an- 
swer to his cross-word; and we ‘sell mutton 
pies, but eat bread and butter.” We believe 
the Sportsman has been ‘ consolidated.” — 
Coroga’s story-teller shall be introduced to 
the printer. — Julius is ein Deutscher; nur 
das wort is nicht ‘‘ bet,” sondern ‘‘ bed;” sie 
missen nicht ‘‘ bedder” sagen. — Seneca sends 
his photograph, which is that of a very good- 
looking young gentleman; better looking than 
his head work, which will not do. — The artist 
may look at Clara Lauer’s rebus. — We are 
sorry to object to J. M. H.’s definitions. — 
Snow Bird uses too many invented words in 
his ‘* hiddens.” — E. L. Conant says we are 
a ‘‘brick;” if so, we hope we shall never get 
into his hat; and we shall be happy to see him 
when he comes to Boston. — Will any of our 
friends give us an article on the preserving 
of reptiles in bottles? —J. Bull's rebuses are 
antiquated, and the charade not quite what 
we want. 

We have been trying to save our Bacon, but 
we can’t, for we discover something wrong in 
every puzzle. — We find nothing in Patriot’s 
batch that we want. — Tally Ho sayso is in 
‘*home” but not in “house,” and ‘ items” 
are not often “new articles.” —Ink’s ‘‘hid- 
dens” are full of proper names. — M. E. H. 
sends an acceptable charade. — We don’t un- 
derstand the job which the Optic P. A. have 
brought forth. — Greenhorn‘sends his respects 
to’ Hannah with three square words. — We 
pass E. F.’s head work to the printer. — Rat- 
tan has hit the editor correctly, and we pre- 





serve his letter puzzle. — ‘‘ Our Game of Base 
Ball” is well written, though crowded, but is 
too local, and too late for use.— The artist 
shall look upon Ernestus’s Byronic rebus. 
Will Rusticus write to E., 311 1-2 Sixth Av., 
New York? — Myrtle is one of our girls now, 
and a very sweet one too; but the poem will 
improve with age. — We don’t understand B. 
E. G.’s cryptogram, but we bow down to his 
enigma. — Will Macbeth, of Washington, send 
his full address to C. M. Dunlop, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.? — Frisco’s charades are an hon- 
or to California, and we shall use one of them. 





A subscriber wishes us to publish a map of 
Penobscot Bay for the benefit of those who 
read the Yacht Club stories. Every boy and 
girl has a map of Maine, so that it is hardly 
necessary. — We accept Pendulum’s cross- 
word. — When the Phila. Branch is in work- 
ing order, we should be happy to meet Philo 
and the other members; and we take his 
charade. — We hope to see Active in Califor- 
nia some time, and when we go there we may 
take Santa Cruz in our tour, though we never 
imbibe the article. We save his acrostic, which 
is a new thing. — Frank spoiled two good re- 
buses by putting musical symbols in them, 
though we have protested for months against 
them. — Bushboy’s rebuses won't do; they are 
just from the bush, boy. — We can’t tell Pick- 
wick anything about The Boy of the West; 
but we hope the amateurs we notice will be 
honest enough to return subscriptions if they 
‘*consolidate.”--We throw into the waste- 
basket a lot of head work with no name upon 
it; the last answer is ‘‘ dormouse.” — Cupid 
came almost, but not quite, up to the mark, 
for neither of the rebuses makes the word; 
Phil has had his day—let him rest.—A 
Brave Boy’s Fortune is original, in spite of F. 
J. R.’s doubts. — We refer Lute Falconer's 
musical instruments to the artist. 

We don’t understand Humpty Dumpty’s 
billiard conundrum. We don’t play, and we 
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don’t believe many of our boys do. — Hiawa- 
tha is very defective in his definitions, and his 
cross-word should end thus: ‘ but not in hill. 
My whole is a periodikil.”— We spare A. L. 
Bany's ink spot.— We have not seen The 
Youths’ Monthly. — We give J. W. Black, Jr.’s 
rebus to the artist; but not all we send her 
can be used. —- We greet thee, Romulus, saus 
Remus, and take thy R. R-ebus. See next 
number for key tothis joke. Also the surgi- 
cal; but Chiselhoist and ‘*E-under” for 
“ yonder” — O, no! — We do not care to use 
such problems as A. P. C. sends. — We will 
try to use Wiscasset’s geographical. — Our 
musical critic says the Sea Foam Waltz 
won’t do.— Can Pioneer make ‘ ocean” of 
**O-Can? If he can, he shall be our pioneer 
to other impossibilities; and in the charade, 
is ‘‘ heir” a motive power? We ask for infor- 
mation. 

* We spare Nat ‘W.’s letter puzzle. — Don 
John — who is he?-— wants to see his name in 
the head work. He sees it here, and possibly 
our readers may see his hidden in the head 
work, if it isn’t hidden by the printer. — Rus- 
ticus’s rebus is very good; it willdo.— “* Acap- 
ital investment” has no name, and therefore 
is without interest. — College and Rusticus's 
illustrated acrostic shall go to the artist; it is 
well done. — Myrtle’s letter gladdensour heart; 
but the rebuses won’t do, for ‘‘hoe-uu” is 
“who,” and a shoe-tea-mouth is ‘‘a shoot 
mouth,” not ** shut.” The covers are for bind- 
ing—very handsome. — We have examined 
Nicodemus’s head work carefully, but find 
nothing we want. — Planet knows all about 
Winthrop’s Pond; and we take his drop letter. 
— Yelraf’s rebus contains some things which 
are too ‘“ far-fetched,” as ‘* s-imp ill ” for ‘* sim- 
ple,” and ‘* about” does not mean reversed. 
Our large stock of rebuses, &c., enables. us to 
be very dainty. — W. S. Willis answers the 
problem correctly; the prize is for the answers 
to all puzzles in the number. — We save one 
of Rollo’s diamonds. 

Pedler’s rebus shall go to the artist. — One 
of Annie L. Dimock’s rebuses shall be exam- 
ined by the artist. — H. W. C.’s head work is 
not quite good enough. — All of Jack Davis’s 
head work is good, but did he ever catch a 
“‘mack-or-el”’? We wait for the wagon. — 
We save Lorain Lincoln’s double acrostic. — 
D. E. Bes’s High Branch won’t do; the Ohio 
city is old; diamond, faulty definitions ; cross- 
word, no “‘ whole.” — We haven't the least idea 
of the value of D. A. V.’s coins; the silver one 
is a five-franc piece. — We place Charlieboy’s 
first attempts on the top of the W. B.; and 
peace to their ashes, when burned !— Green- 
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horn’s rebus is pretty good, but that ‘‘ aid” 
comes from a little too faroff. He has genius. 
— Snow Bird’s enigma is very faulty; all let+ 
ters must be used; charades are no go; twitter 
again. — Every one of E. D. Win’'s geograph- 
icals has been used in this Magazine. We 
decline hiddens with proper names in them; 
and peace to the subject of the cross-word. — 
Young America’s puzzles. contain errors. — 
The eighteen verses of poetry are-too high for 
C. Upid; and we must drop the drop letter, 
for there is only one answer for two of them. 

We take Unique’s enigma.— H. B. P.’s cross- 
word does not rhyme, and the definitions are 
faulty in the diamond. — Very sorry, Mabel. 
We have so often given our reasons for not in- 
serting the addresses of young ladies, that we 
need not repeat them. — Central City don’t 
spell Belknap right; and the cross-word is not 
finished. — Amos Keeter sends no answer, 
and must buzz again. —Ernestus indicates 
what a diamond should be. Ad the words 
should read dowu and across the same, as, — 

R 
BET 
BEGIN 
REGULAR 
TILLY 
NAY 
R 

Hereafter we shall decline all others. Rebus 
preserved. — Enrique’s monogram is pretty, 
but we can only keep it to look at; one rebus 
has been used, and in the other, ‘* T la-pig 
we delight in,” won’t do.— Little Bobtail’s 
charade was not credited to him because he 
did not put his name to it; nor on the one he 
sends this month, which we accept.— No mor- 
tal man can pronounce ‘ Yorlccm,” and we 
won’t use the name again, McElroy — not for 
Jo! We take the first rebus, but not his 
name, and answer his arguments in the Pigeon 
Holes. — Aliquis’s letter is pleasant reading; 
his enigma is riot within the rule—only ten 
per cent., or less, of the letters should be used 
twice. — We save one of Harlow’s rebuses. — 
I. L. Try’s cross-word shall go to the right 
place. — Ed V. N. does pretty well, but he had: 
better try again. 

L. Post don’t take pains enough; make but 
one puzzle next time; and put the name and 
answer with the puzzle.— Napoleon may re- 
gard ‘‘as a gal” only as a squirm of our inod- 
esty, at being “admired;” it was not in his 
rebus; the photograph goes into the album — 
thanks; we save the last rebus. — A. J. Eddy 
will find all his rebuses in back numbers. — 
We preserve Con's proverb. — The printer 
shall,look at E. Wilmurt’s. reversions. — Tug 
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must have tugged hard to raise those bananas, 
and that ‘‘ are; ”. we don’t see it. — Gus’s cross 
word does not rhyme, and his square-words are 
not well defined. — We don’t believe in Jack 
Daw’s Shakesperians. — Don John, the boat 
builder did not send us puzzles in pencil to vex 
our eyes. — We object to the name chosen by 
him of Weedsport, and his puzzles won’t do: 
don’t send but one. — L. B.’s cross-word has 
no whole. — Ori Gi Nal has only one fair rebus 
in the whole batch; and again we say, Make 
only one, and do it well. — Don John's cross- 
word is too long, and his diamond is a “‘ fraud,” 
according to Ernestus. — Pedler’s cross word 
will do better than his rebuses. —Wynnie must 
learn of Ernestus; yes, “the last shall be first.” 

Diamond State writes plainly, but he uses 
words in his square that are obsolete. — We 
take one of X. Pert’s geographicals; most of 
them are old. — We don’t do it, Charlie; we 
are more than supplied with cross-words this 
month. — We can’t do anything for II. A. 
C. on wood. — Quercus may draw with pencil, 
but write with pen; don’t know about ‘ con- 
sistency,” but see The Literary World; can't 
read the first rebus; take the “‘ signs.” — We do 
not know G. F. V.’s coins. — King Superior 
is very crude. — We save Cutter’s first. — Ed 
V. N.’s hiddens have invented proper names 
in them. —II. Deane, all have equal privi- 
leges. — A Beginner shall see the printer. — 
H. W. B.’s problem is too simple. — W. B.’s 
cross-word will do. —The artist shall have 
Tom Twist’s rebus. — We give Doesticks his 
one chance in fifty. — Brandt would like to be 
encouraged, but he is not within our rule. — 
The Clytie was built by Hereschoff, Bristol, 
R. I. — Exchange’s charade shall have a place 
if space admits. — Eugenia H. being a young 
lady of fourteen, we do not object to her call- 
ing us ‘‘dear;” and girls do send puzzles — 
lots of them. — Merry Mac’s hiddens shall be 
unearthed. 

Lovell & Kendall’s head work is fair only; 
try again. — Ernestus has one geographical 
we willtry; no Gazette yet. — Paterson’s re- 
bus is a new version of an old thing. — Lo- 
go’s enigma is all right, and he is very com- 
plimentary. — Short & Sweet’s double will 
do. — Starboard must take a reef in the stove- 
pipe, and try again. — W. R. must read what 
we said about diamonds. — Carlos Feuer must 
suit himself; we prefer buyers to subs; hid- 
dens could be improved.-- Ranger can do 
better. — Red Streak sends nothing extra; we 
were not in St. Louis last winter. — Newman’s 
puzzles are not passable. — Sollace’s enigma 
is not within the rule.— Carlyle should use 
only symbols in geographicals. — The O. P. A. 
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has seen our new departure in diamonds. — 
Jo Rem does not give his address; and he 
writes in pencil — a vicious habit we cannot 
encourage. 


Wisu CorRESPONDENTS.— Frank De Witt 
Clinton, Brooklyn, N. Y. (young lady of 
Kingston). — Robert Effey, Box 99 Santa 
Cruz, Cal. (amateur authors). — Fred B. Carle- . 
ton, 9 Warren Place, Boston Highlands, Mass. 
—R. Clarence Lovell, 4 Pevear Place, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. — Ilarry Rivers, Rochester, 
N. Y. (young ladies). — Bob Thorndjke & 
Bert Marston, Box 1308, Fort Scott, Kansas 
(jollity).—J. T. Headley, Jr., 7 Perry Street, 
New York City (young ladies). —G. E. P., 
Box 183 Hanover, N. H. (Y. L. of 16).— Ar- 
thur C. Payson, Charlestown, Mass. (Y. L. = 
young ladies). — Charles W. Augur, Lock Box 
79, Leroy, N. Y. (in German). —C. Abbott, 
Lawrence, Mass. (stamps). — W. D. Weaver, 
Greensburg, Pa. (stamps). — Edward Thomas, 
50 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Frank Hadduck, Grand Central Hotel, Chica- 
go (stamps).—J. D. C., Box 91, Hanover, 
N. H. (Y. L.).—F. B. Torrey, Bath, Me. — 
Geo. Graphy, Box 240, Bath, Steuben Co., 
N. Y. — Howard Pierce, Box 473, Columbus, 
O. — Howard E. Thompson, West Jersey Rail- 
road Office, Camden, N. J. (fun). — Charles 
W. Williams, Box 9, Hoboken N. J. (specimen 
amateurs). — Felix W. Leslie, 16 Hathaway 
Street, Cincinnati, O. (Y. L.). — W. C. Reed, 
Alliance, O. (stamps). —G. C. Ledyard, Jr., 
718 Michigan Avenue, Chicago (stamps and 
stamp papers). — Western Stamp Co., Chica- 
go (stamps).—Fred W. Cliffton, 1719 Vine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— Walter M. Ken- 
dall, 16 Warren Place, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. (boys and girls).—S. I. Sero, Bath, 
N. Y. (fun, stamps, and coins).— Clifford 
Ellis, 619 Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(fun and specimens). — Gus Fitzgerald, Box 
170, Pottstown, Pa. (Y. L.).—J. H. Nevins, 
1630 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (birds’ 
eggs). — W.A. Sussmilch, Dixon, III. (science 
and fun). — Don John, Lock Box 85, Leroy, 
N. Y. (fun). —II. Deane, Box 40, Bath, Steu- 
ben Co., N. Y. (stamps, fun, and coins).— 
H. B. Devereaux, Box 1252 Bangor, Me. (boat- 
ing and base ball). — C. H. Seymour, 76 West 
Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (stamps, 
coins, and chickens.) —D. Gifford, Box 167, 
East Cambridge, Mass. (stamps). —N. L. 
Van Deusen, Hinckley, Medina Co., O. (mag- 
azines and papers).— Wilbur C. Bing, Box 
480, Portsmouth, O., autnors, editors, and 
specimens). — G. A. H., Lock Box 41 1-2 Pitts- 
burg, Pa. (printing and papers.) 
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‘THE next number of this Magazine will 
be the first of the Fourteenth semi-an- 
nual Volume. Our policy has been simply to 
furnish the best magazine it was possible for 
us to make; and we do not purpose to change 
the programme. Our publication has been 
steadily increasing in favor with the public 
since the first number was issued; and the 
thousands of complimentary letters we have 
received during the present year assure us 
that we have more than realized the expecta- 
tions of our readers. Wedonotclaim to have 
reached perfection, and we shall continually 
strive to improve upon what we have done. 
Our liberal publishers afford us every facility 
for making a first-class magazine, and it will 
be our fault, and not theirs, if we fail to do it. 
For the Fourteenth Volume the Editor will 
contribute a new story, which will be the third 
of the new Yacht Club series, entitled 


MONEY-MAKER, 
OR THE VICTORY OF THE BASILISK. 


Like its predecessors in the series, it will be lo- 
cated on the shores and waters of the beautiful 
Penobscot Bay. It will be entirely indepen- 
dent of every other story, though some of the 
characters presented in the first two stories 
will be incidentally introduced. The hero has 
not before put in an appearance. Mr. Elijah 
Kellogg will furnish another of his ever popu- 
lar college stories, called 


A STOUT HEART, 
OR THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA. 


We have occasionally quoted the opinions 
of our readers in regard ‘to the works of this 
popular author, and we find that they are en- 
joyed quite as much by the thousands who 
have never been to college as by the hundreds 
who know their Greek and Latin. For the 
girls — and just as much for the boys — the 
coming volume will contain a new story by 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, author of several 
very popular books, including ‘In Trust,” 
‘* Stephen Dane,” and ‘“‘ The Kathy Stories,” 
entitled 





SEvEN DAUGHTERS, 


a beautiful and very interesting picture of 
do:nestic life. The established reputation of 
the writer, whose books have been fully in- 
dorsed and warmly approved by the reading 
public, will assure our readers that ‘“‘ Seven 
Daughters ” will be one of the attractive fea- 
tures of our Magazine. In addition to these 
leading serials, we shall publish 


Six Lessons 1n Wax Work, 


prepared expressly for our pages by Miss Nel- 
lie M. Garabrant, herself a very skilful artist 
in this speciality. These articles, and Miss 
Douglas’s story, will be elegantly illustrated 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey, our own artist, while 
C. G. Bush and Frank Merrill will illustrate 
the other serials in the same number. The 
July number will contain an illustrated article 
by the celebrated English writer, Robert. M. 
Ballantyne, author of ‘‘Red Eric,” ‘‘ Dog 
Crusoe,” ‘‘The Fur Traders,” &c., entitled 
‘*A Lonpon FIREMAN’S NIGHT OF 1T.” This 
story is original, and not a re-issue, but is 
printed from Mr. Ballantyne’s own manu- 
script. It is an exceedingly interesting tale, 
and contains much valuable information in 
regard to the London Fire Brigade. 

We have an article on Gold Mining, written 
at the mines, which will appear in the coming 
volume, and will be fully illustrated. 

All our departments will be carefully looked 
after, and ‘we shall continue to present the 
best practical dialogues, the choicest head 
work, and the largest variety of miscellaneous 
matter. As usual, we remind our readers that 
the business of getting new subscribers is not 
‘* played out,” and that now is just the time 
for new readers to begin with the three new ‘ 
stories. 


Tue FaiLure oF THE Maixs. — Uncle Sam 
is a very dignified old gentleman of 97; and 
the older he grows the more crooked and 
cross-grained he appearsto become. Heshirks 
his responsibilities, and does some of his work 
in a very slovenly manner; and when the par- 
ties with whom he contracts to do a job re- 
mind him of his short-comings, he stands upon 
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his dignity. The old fellow has laid it down 
as law that he cannot be sued for breach of 
contract, and those who have trusted him have 
no redress. He undertakes to do a certain 
kind of work:, and will not allow any one else 
to compete with him; and, as the old man has 
to pay no damages or losses, he makes “a 
good thing of it.” Uncle Sam undertakes to 
deliver mail matter in all parts of the country, 
as expressmen agree to carry packages. If the 
latter lose anything, they have to pay for it; 
if Uncle Sam loses anything, he stands on his 
dignity; for he cannot be sued. Hundreds, 
thousands of this Magazine which the old gen- 
tleman undertakes to convey to our subscribers 
are lost. The publishers have mailed the 
whole edition with extraordinary care, even 
taking pains to go over the entire list a second 
time, checking off each name on the book. 
We know they are mailed; we are absolutely 
certain on this point; and yet scores, some- 
times hundreds, fail to reach the subscribers. 
Now, it seems to us that the government ought 
to be responsible as a common carrier, in the 
same manner that an express or railroad com- 
pany is responsible, and pay for what is lost. 
The loss of a hundred or a thousand copies a 
month ought not to fall upon the publishers, 
and it is a question whether they ought not to 
refuse to replace missing numbers, so that the 
people may look to the Post Office department 
for a more faithful performance of its duty. 

Again, the department employs clerks, and 
puts them under bonds to keep them honest. 
Recently a clerk in the Boston office was de- 
tected in purloining valuable letters. Our 
publishers lost hundreds of dollars mailed to 
them by subscribers, which went into the pock- 
et of this thieving official. The government 
may fall back upon the bondsmen for the sum 
stolen, but not a dollar of what is recovered 
goes to the parties who were robbed. The 
government stands on its dignity, and the 
sufferers have to submit to the loss. As be- 
tween the publishers and the subscriber, who 
ought to lose the money? Certainly the pub- 
lishers ought not to make good the loss in 
magazines actually mailed and in subscrip- 
tions wof received. As the old lady said, ‘It 
is time something was done.” y 

On the second page of the cover is a ‘‘ Special 
Notice,” indicating the manner in which sub- 
scriptions should be sent; and the publishers 
are not accountable, legally or morally, for a 
single dollar sent in any other way. No sub- 
scriber has any claim for the Magazine, until 
the money is received by the publishers, for 
simply enclosing the subscription in a letter 
and committing it to the mail, unless it is done 
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in accordance with the requirement of the pub- 
lishers, is not enough. They, however, do not 
propose to avail themselves of their strict legal | 
right. With an earnest desire to meet the wishes 
of their patrons, and asa matterof simple good- 
nature, they have almost invariably replaced 
missing numbers. Those who are disposed.to 
be indignant at the non-reception of a number 
will do well to consider the legal bearings of 
the case, and so make diligent inquiry at the 
post-office, before they write wrathy letters to 
the publishers, for there, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, the fault will be found. 


AMATEUR PapERs. — New candidates for 
popular juvenile favor continue to come into 
existence every month, while about the same 
number, which have had a being of from one 
month to one year, die out or ‘‘ consolidate.” 
Of the pile before us, only one has passed into 
its second volume. This one is The Pacific 
Monthly, whose title we misquoted last month, 
—one of the ablest and handsomest of the am- 
ateurs, — Henry E. Dore, Box 343, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. —The following are first numbers : 
The Crescent, Jayne & Co., corner Nineteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia; The En- 
terprise, — the third with this name on our list, 
—W. O. Fuller, Jr., Rockland, Me.; The 
Lever, W. G. Cartright & E. S. Cullinan, Box 
1088, Oswego, N. Y.; The Young Favorite, 
Stanley De F. Cornell, 151 Broadway, New 
York; The Diamond, Percy Fowler and Harry 
Allaway, Box 147, Dover, Del.; Pleasure and 
Profit, J. M. L. Stump, Box 117, Greensbury, 
Pa.; and The Schoolmate, J. H. Marqueze, 
Shoemakertown, Pa. The rest of the pile are 
somewhat older. The Flag, Howell F. Wil- 
son, 462 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The Enterprise, — fourth of the name, — J. B. 
Chasseaud & E. H. Graves, 259 Quincy Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Brilliant, Horstman, 
Williamson, & Co., 2106 Walnut Strect, Phila- 
delphia; The Young Pioneer, W. M. Deitz, 
Norwich, Chenango Co. N. Y.;.The Busy 
Bee, Frank W. Owen, Boxg18, Saratoga, N.Y. ; 
The Southern Star, James S. Calwell & Geo. 
D. Fawsett, 17 Cheapside, Baltimore, large, 
handsomely printed, and ably edited; The 
Little Critic, Will C. Dudley, Box 37, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Marysville Guide, Gordon & Shep 
ard, 95 D Street, Marysville, Cal.; The Week!) 
Sun, Wm. Walker, Box 4, Springfield, Ill , 
The Ranger, Frank Thibault, Box 1283, San 
Francisco, Cal., who has also got up the small- 
est paper — about a quarter of an inch square. 
The Atom is three inches square, W. Bacot & 
J. Phyfe, 129 Mercer Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
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